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CHRIS. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


How delightful it was to be in the 
bright south again, to feel that there 
was a real sun in the heavens above 
and here and there a real friend or 
two on the earth below! What a 
relief it was to have done with squalor 
and ignoble penury, to be delivered 
from an engagement which ought 
never to have been entered into, to 
come and go at will—in a word, to be 
as free as air! 

This was the sort of thing that Chris 
kept ejaculating to herself from morn- 
ing to night after her arrival at Cannes ; 
and perbaps she would not have in- 
dulged in such ejaculations quite so 
often if she had been sure of being 
as happy as by rights she ought to 
have been. The Lavergnes were kind- 
ness itself. They received her and 
treated her like a daughter of their 
own, showing her, indeed, more con- 
sideration than the generality of 
parents are accustomed to show to 
their children, in that they asked no 
questions at all and allowed her to 
tell them as much or as little as she 
pleased about the events of the past 
summer and autumn. Other old 
friends, too, turned up, and were loud 
and hearty in their welcome. José, 
back from a pedestrian circuit among 
Pyrenean watering-places; the man 
who sold roasted chestnuts ; the shabby 
sergent de ville ; the Italian musicians 
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and the good-humoured lazy beggars 
—with all of these it was a joy and a 
wonder to chat just as of yore; be- 
cause not one of them was a bit changed, 
and none of them seemed to realize 
what an immense period of time had 
elapsed since the “last season,” of 
which they spoke as though it had 
ended the day before yesterday. Yet 
beneath all these pleasant renewals of 
old associations there lurked an amari 
aliquid of which Chris was increasingly 
conscious. “ Rien n'est changé; il n’ya 
qu'un Frangais de plus,” said the king 
of France, when he returned to a 
country in which everything was 
changed except himself. Chris was 
in the opposite predicament ; for al- 
though Cannes and its inhabitants 
remained unaltered, she was no longer 
the girl who had once been happy 
there ; and what was unfortunate and 
inexplicable was that the things which 
had formerly sufficed to make her 
happy had now lost that power. Well, 
to be sure, her father was dead, which 
was a good and respectable reason for 
sadness; only, when she examined 
herself, she found that that was not 
the real reason: or at any rate, not 
the sole one. Then poor dear Peter 
was no more, and she missed him at 
every turn ; yet somehow or other the 
loss of Peter did not seem altogether 
to account for the listlessness and 
weariness which oppressed her, “TI 
don’t know what is the matter with 
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me,” Chris said to herself with a sigh ; 
“but everything seems very unsatis- 
factory.” 

It was Dr. Lavergne who at length 
enlightened her as to the true nature 
of her malady. The Doctor had heard 
from his wife, who had heard from 
Chris herself, all that could be safely 
told about Val Richardson, and he 
knew that the girl was well rid of a 
bad bargain. Also he was acquainted 
with the episodes attendant upon her 
flight to Paris ; for of these she made 
no secret. Now, with such facts 
before him, and with certain well- 
known and unmistakable symptoms 
staring him in the face, Dr. Lavergne 
had made a diagnosis of her case which 
he flattered himself was substantially 
accurate. Only he could not prescribe 
a remedy, because, for one thing, he 
did not believe in prescriptions of any 
kind, and for another, he needed some 
further information before he could 
even suggest a possible cure. 

Therefore, while she was helping 
him to tie up his roses one afternoon, 
he said abruptly : “‘ Mademoiselle, you 
are worrying yourself, and that is an 
extremely foolish thing todo. People 
who worry themselves become pre- 
maturely wrinkled.” 

“T don’t think I am worrying my- 
self,” Chris answered. “ What have I 
to worry me?” 

“ Ah, that is what you should know 
better than I; but if you really do 
not know, I might try to guess. Mean- 
while, let me assure you that when 
you are thirty years of age you will 
bitterly regret having drawn lines in 
your face which can never be rubbed 
out, and which in all probability will 
have no justification for their existence. 
What are the genuine troubles of life? 
Disease, sin, want, and the death of 
those whom we have loved. From the 
first three of these you are as free as 
any one can be ; from the last I admit 
that you have suffered; but unless I 
am very much mistaken, it is not from 
that that you are suffering now. I 
conclude, then, that your trouble is of 
the imaginary class, and since you will 


not name it, I will, with your per- 
mission, hazard a little conjecture. 
Your mind is disturbed because you 
cannot forget that two men once saw 
you in an equivocal situation in Paris, 
and because you are afraid that one or 
other of them will reveal what he saw 
and what he thought. It would be 
impossible to conceive of a more 
groundless apprehension. You will 
not accuse me of thinking too well of 
my fellow-creatures; but I venture 
to assure you that no man of honour 
(I do not speak of women, they are 
different) would dream of saying a 
word about such an encounter.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Chris. She 
added after a moment, “ It is not their 
talking about what they saw that I 
am afraid of.” 

“Then,” said Doctor Lavergne, 
lifting his head quickly and looking 
straight at her through his spectacles, 
“it must be that you attach particular 
importance to the personal opinion of 
one of these gentlemen.” 

There was some indiscretion, not to 
say brutality, in this speech; but 
Doctor Lavergne, who was neither 
indiscreet nor brutal, had his reasons 
for uttering it. He wanted to befriend 
the girl, and he could not do that with- 
out extorting an admission, tacit or 
other, from her ; so that he was com- 
pletely baffled and surprised when 
Chris, without a shade of embarrass- 
ment, replied : 

“T do attach a good deal of im- 
portance to Mr. Severne’s opinion. 
He and I were friends at Brentstow, 
and I could see by his face, when we 
parted in Paris, that he despised me. 
As for Mr. Ellacombe, he may think 
what he pleases.” 

“ When you next meet Mr. Severne 
you had better tell him the whole 
truth,” said the Doctor ; “ but in the 
meantime, you may be sure that if his 
good opinion is worth having at all, 
you will not have lost it. He will 
have blamed Mr. Richardson, not you. 
They generally do; and it is nothing 
to the point that they are generally 
wrong. Come! if you have no worse 
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trouble than that to brood over you 
are a very fortunate young lady.” 

So saying, the old man trotted away 
into the house, thinking to himself, 
‘“‘ 1 suppose there is some other young 
man then, whom we have not heard of.” 

But although the Doctor’s chance 
shot had proved a miss, so far as he 
was concerned, it had an undesigned 
success of which he was ignorant. 
After she was left alone, Chris thought 
over what he had said, and of course 
she understood what he had been 
driving at ; and so it came to pass that 
all of a sudden she knew for certain 
what she had more than once vaguely 
suspected, but had never put into 
plain words. Such discoveries have 
different effects upon different people. 
To Chris it could not, in the cir- 
cumstances, be anything but painful 
to acknowledge that she loved Gerald 
Severne ; yet her predominating sen- 
sation was not so much one of pain as 
of extreme astonishment. The pos- 


sibility of Gerald’s falling in love with 
her had been placed before her plainly 


enough more than once. Lady Barn- 
staple had spoken of it as an unde- 
sirable event, and Mr. Compton had 
mentioned it in the contrary sense ; 
but neither of them had made her 
doubt for a moment of her personal 
safety. And now, after all, it turned 
out that she was the one who ought 
to have been cautioned; for it was 
very evident that, knowing what he 
knew about her, Gerald would think 
of her no more, even as a friend. 
Warnings however would have done 
little good. She recognised the fact 
that she had loved him from the first, 
and would have loved him whether he 
had cared for her or not. It was her 
fate, she supposed. 

Not until the following morning did 
she begin to feel wretched and humili- 
ated. It is, no doubt, a humiliating 
thing for a woman to become ena- 
moured of a man without having 
received due encouragement. She 
ought to wait until she is asked, just 
as children are expected to keep silence 
until they are spoken to. It seems a 


little hard upon the women and chil- 
dren: but in their own interest, as 
well as in that of the community at 
large, these regulations must be ob- 
served. Chris, who had plenty of 
common sense, was quite ready to 
admit that, and consequently had to 
admit that she had more or less dis- 
graced herself. Whether she could 
possibly have helped disgracing herself 
to that extent was another question : 
the main thing was that she should 
henceforth conceal her guilty secret ; 
and as a first step towards doing so, 
she assumed an air of cheerfulness 
and jollity at the breakfast hour which 
deceived neither the Doctor nor his 
less observant wife. 

‘That poor child has something on 
her mind,” said the latter to the 
former after Chris had left the room. 

“T am much indebted to you for the 
information, my dear,” replied the 
Doctor, who was apt to be a little 
irritable during the early hours of the 
day. “Allow me to inform you in 
return that you have a nose upon your 
face and that I have a pair of eyes in 
my head. What would increase my 
already high opinion of your sagacity 
would be to hear from you exactly 
what it is that the child has upon her 
mind.” 

Madame Lavergne at once confessed 
her inability to earn the reward named 
upon those terms, whereupon the Doc- 
tor rejoined tartly, 

“Then if I were you, I should feel 
ashamed of myself. A woman who 
can’t find out what is the matter with 
another woman !—although I dare say 
it would not make much difference if 
you could.” 

Chris meanwhile had sauntered down 
to the end of the garden, where she 
met the postman, who handed her a 
letter which had been forwarded from 
London. This proved to be an invita- 
tion from Lady Barnstaple, who had 
returned to Brentstow and who begged 
her to “ run down to us for a week or 
two before we go abroad for the 
winter.” Her ladyship wrote very 
affectionately. 
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“We are dying to see you again,” 
said she, “and the longer you can stay 
with us the better we shall be pleased. 
I saw the announcement of your aunt’s 
death in the papers. Has she left you 
anything !—and what are your plans 
for the future? But you can answer 
these and other questions when we 
meet.” 

There was no mention of Gerald in 
the letter, but Mr. Ellacombe’s name 
appeared in a postscript. ‘Our poor 
neighbour at Hatherford,” Lady Barn- 
staple wrote, “is said to be in bad 
health and spirits and certainly looks 
very glum. I met him the other day 
and stopped to speak to him, but he 
would only grunt at me. Perhaps 
when you come you will be able to 
draw him out of his shell. As far as 
I know, you are the only person who 
has ever succeeded in so doing.” 

Ellacombe then had evidently kept 
his own counsel. Chris was grateful 
to him for his forbearance, but was 
not sorry that she could give so ex- 
cellent a reason for leaving him in his 
shell. By return of post she expressed 
her thanks and regrets to Lady Barn- 
staple, but did not think it necessary 
to allude to Mr. Ellacombe or to her 
improved circumstances. She had 
begun a fresh chapter in her life, she 
thought, and in that chapter the 
Severnes were not likely to play any 
part. Situated as she was, the best 
thing that she could do was to think 
as little as possible about the past. 
This might have been a sensible enough 
resolution to make if she had had any 
definite future to look forward to; 
but since she had none, she was of 
course unable to carry it into effect. 
Besides, one does not so easily break 
with the past. As the winter went 
on and the English colony began to 
arrive, visitors and visiting-cards came 
to Miss Compton in respectable num- 
bers. Old friends of her father’s 
sought her out ; the Duchess of Islay 
asked her to tea ; a great many people 
whose existence she had forgotten had 
apparently remembered her and were 
anxious to be kind to her; and oddly 


enough, they all seemed to have 
discovered that she was now an 
heiress. 

Doctor Lavergne was very caustic in 
his remarks about these amiably-dis- 
posed callers. ‘They were not so 
eager to thrust themselves forward 
last year,” he would observe; “but 
they are evidently overcoming their 
natural timidity now, and who knows 
how far they may go with a little 
more encouragement? They may even 
end by finding out that I live here 
and deigning to shake hands with me 
when they do me the honour to cross 
my humble threshold.” 

The truth is that some of the ladies 
and gentlemen who had paid their 
respects to Miss Compton had not 
been quite as punctilious as they 
might have been in recognizing the 
presence of her host and hostess ; but 
no such reproach could fairly be laid 
to the charge of a stout, good-humoured 
looking lady who was shown into 
Madame Lavergne’s drawing-room one 
afternoon in the month of January, 
and who lost no time in saying that 
anybody who had been a friend to her 
dear little Chris was a friend of her 
own. There is no reason to doubt 
that Lady Barnstaple was perfectly 
sintere. She had always been fond of 
Chris, and had shown her affection 
in other circumstances, so far as it 
had been possible for her to do so; 
but ninety thousand pounds does make 
a difference, and there would be very 
good reason indeed to doubt the 
sincerity of any lady who should 
assert the contrary. 

When Chris came into the room she 
was warmly embraced and not less 
warmly congratulated. “I read about 
your aunt’s will in the ‘Illustrated 
London News,’” Lady Barnstaple said, 
“and I never was more pleased in my 
life. Fancy being so rich and living 
in such a hole! However, if she had 
lived elsewhere perhaps she wouldn’t 
have had as much to leave; so we 
won't complain. Well, here we are 
again, you see; and here I suppose 
we shall remain until after Easter. 
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Come and sit down beside me and tell 
me all your news.” 

“T don’t think I have any to tell, 
Lady Barnstaple,” answered Chris. “I 
came here soon after Aunt Rebecca 
died, and nothing has happened to me 
since.” 

“Oh!” said Lady Barnstaple, to 
whom this announcement seemed to 
come as somewhat of a relief ; “ then 
I'll tell you mine, of which I have 
quite a budget. First of all, have 
you seen anything of that Mr. 
Richardson lately ?” 

Chris shook her head. 

“So much the better! He is some- 
where abroad, I hear, and no doubt 
he will try to pick up old acquaintances 
if he can. I don’t know whether you 
have heard that he levanted in the 
autumn, leaving his accounts unsettled. 
Lord Barnstaple saw him once or twice 
at Newmarket and heard of his goings 
on. A most disreputable young man 
by all accounts; and if you should 
come across him again you had better 
look the other way. Well, then there 


is poor Mr. Ellacombe—what do you 
think has happened to poor Mr. Ella- 


combe? He has actually gone and 
married ; and the unfortunate thing 
is that his wife is a person whom one 
can’t know. I shall always think that 
you are a little bit to blame for this 
catastrophe, Chris; though of course 
one wouldn’t have wished you to 
prevent it in the only way in which it 
could have been prevented. After all 
perhaps he may find Mrs, Ellacombe a 
congenial companion ; for rumour says 
that she is not precisely a total ab- 
stainer, and I am afraid there can be 
no question about his own tendencies.” 
“T thought you had a better opinion 
of him,” Chris could not help saying. 
“ Oh, well, one tries to hope for the 
best ; but at all events he is married 
now, and there’s an end of him. When 
will you come and spend a day with 
us, Chris? Gracie is longing to see 
you and tell you al] about her engage- 
ment to Lord Forfar, whom I think 
you saw at Brentstow. He is a very 
nice fellow in every way, and we are 


very much pleased with the match, 
and you may congratulate us all round 
if you like.” 

Chris availed herself heartily of this 
gracious permission. She was fond of 
Lady Grace, and though she could not 
remember much about Lord Forfar, 
she remembered that he was young 
and good-looking, and said so. 

“Yes ;” Lady Barnstaple answered, 
“ and what is even more to the purpose 
is, that he is sure to succeed his father 
before long, which will make him im- 
mensely rich. When we left England 
the old man was only being kept alive 
by brandy and beaten-up egys; so 
that one may reasonably hope to get 
the funeral and a decent period of 
mourning over before the spring, 
when, according to present arrange- 
ments, Gracie is to be married.” 

Dr. Lavergne, who had come in from 
the garden and had been duly pre- 
sented to Lady Barnstaple, was so 
tickled by these last words that he 
could not repress an abrupt chuckle ; 
whereupon his visitor stared at him 
for a moment and then joined in his 
merriment quite good-humouredly. 

“T thought,” she remarked, “ that 
you didn’t understand English.” 

The Doctor explained that, although 
he did not speak our language, he un- 
derstood it a little. “ And,” added he, 
with a bow, “I am beginning to un- 
derstand the English character, for 
which I entertain the warmest admira- 
tion. You have, if I may be per- 
mitted to say so, a frankness of speech 
which no other nation can attempt to 
rival.” 

“Well,” said Lady Barnstaple, 
getting up, “some of us have ; but I 
don’t know that it is exactly a national 
characteristic. In our class one meets 
with quite a large number of people 
who say what they think, because 
there really is no reason why they 
shouldn’t ; but the English bourgeois 
is a sad impostor, like the bourgeois of 
other countries, and he is always in- 
clined to shy at his own shadow, as 
they all are.” 

Possibly these sentiments may have 
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nettled the Doctor, whose republic- 
anism was that of the year 1848, or it 
may be that he was a little bit jealous 
of Lady Barnstaple, who unceremoni- 
ously arranged that Chris should spend 
the whole of the next day with her, 
and seemed to take it for granted that 
the girl would be only too glad of an 
outing. Anyhow, his visitor had no 
sooner departed than he observed, 
‘*She is droll, miladi, and she has an 
air of being very outspoken ; but I am 
not convinced that she says quite all 
that she thinks, or that she is not just 
as capable of hatching transparent 
little plots as any Lourgeoise in France 
or England. Have you a ‘Journal 
des Etrangers,’ my dear?” 

Madame Lavergne was sorry that 
she had not. ‘“ What do you want it 
for, mon ami?” she inquired inno- 
cently. 

“Oh, I was only curious to see 
whether Mr. Severne had arrived from 
Paris yet ; but perhaps it will not be 
until the next list is issued that we 
shall find his name,” replied the 
Doctor, trotting out rapidly into the 
garden, as his habit was when he 
wished to avoid being called upon to 
explain himself. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


In justice to Dr. Lavergne, it must 
be remembered that he had tested 
Chris with a view to discovering 
whether she cherished any tender senti- 
ment for Mr, Severne and that he had 
come to the conclusion that she was 
free from any such weakness. His 
sarcastic allusions to the designs of 
Lady Barnstaple were not, therefore, 
intended to wound her feelings, and no 
one would have been more sorry than 
he, had he known that he had been 
the means of inflicting an almost sleep- 
less night upon her. Chris did not 
believe that Gerald would come to 
Cannes or even that he would be sent 
for; yet what the Doctor had said 
made her realize for the first time the 
pinch of wealth. It is no such un- 
happy fate to be rich—all things con- 


sidered, it is a great deal worse to be 
poor—but the defects of what one 
possesses are, of course, always more 
conspicuous than its advantages, and 
the drawback to being an heiress is 
that melancholy doubt which must be 
present to all heiresses as to whether 
they are loved for themselves or for 
their dowry. 

One discovery leads to another. 
After Chris had wept a little over the 
cynicism of Dr. Lavergne and the 
worldliness of Lady Barnstaple, she 
found out that she would hardly have 
been moved to the point of tears by 
either of these distressing traits if she 
had not been harbouring a secret hope 
that, some day or other, Gerald would 
seek her and find her and allow her a 
chance of explaining how it was that 
she had been seen walking in the 
streets of Paris with no other com- 
panion than Val Richardson. It would 
have been generous of him to give her 
such an opportunity in the days of her 
poverty ; but the generosity would be 
less evident now; and it is a remark- 
able proof of the unhealthy condition 
of mind into which young women with 
plenty of money and no occupation are 
apt to fall that before daybreak Chris 
had firmly resolved to live and die an 
old maid. She was displeased with 
Dr. Lavergne, which was pardonable 
enough ; she was displeased with Lady 
Barnstaple, and that also was not very 
unnatural ; but she certainly had no 
business to be displeased with poor 
Gerald, whose behaviour since his en- 
counter with her had been quite unex- 
ceptionable. He had held his tongue 
and he had left her alone: what more 
could any man with the feelings of a 
gentleman do! Chris however was 
unreasonable enough to quarrel with 
him for his discretion and to say to 
herself that if he had cared in the 
least for her, he would not have re- 
mained silent and quiescent so long. 
His coming forward now—should he 
be persuaded by his mother to do so— 
would only show that he thought 
ninety thousand pounds worth a small 
sacrifice of pride. 
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Towards morning she fell asleep, 
but did not get nearly as many hours 
of rest as persons of her age require ; 
so that, in spite of all her efforts to 
summon up a cheerful expression, it 
was a somewhat weary and drawn face 
that she took to Lady Barnstaple’s 
villa, in the garden of which she was 
met by Lady Grace. 

“T saw you from my bedroom win- 
dow, and I thought I would come down 
and intercept you,” Lady Grace said. 
‘There are some people in the drawing- 
room who are going to stay to luncheon ; 
but we needn’t go in yet. And how 
have you been all this long time, Chris? 
And why have you never written to 
me?” 

“You never wrote to me,” Chris 
remarked. 

“Well, no,” answered Lady Grace, 
laughing; “that is true. I did mean 
to write, and I was often upon the 
point of doing it ; but I always put it 
off because—well, I'll explain to you 
afterwards why I didn’t write. Do 
you know that you are not looking at 
all well, Chris?” 

“T have rather a headache this morn- 
ing,” said Chris; “otherwise there’s 
nothing the matter with me.” Then 
she expressed her congratulations and 
begged to be told all about Lord Forfar ; 
though her friend assured her that 
there was really nothing to tell. 

“ Forfar,” Lady Grace declared, “ is 
a commonplace young man, as you 
must have noticed, and I am a common- 
place young woman, as you know ; so 
that we shall get on very well together 
and live happily to the end of our days, 
Ihope. Our relations are pleased with 
us; but they are not very much in- 
terested in us, and indeed one couldn’t 
expect it of them. We are not interest- 
ing. Now you are very interesting, 
Chris, and that’s why I want to talk 
to you about yourself.” 

But Chris, who was by no means 
anxious to talk about herself, insisted 
upon categorical answers to a number 
of questions relating to Lord Forfar 
and the approaching wedding ; and it 
was not until the two girls had been 
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seated for half an hour on the shady 
side of a mimosa that she found herself 
compelled to take her turn of submit- 
ting to cross-examination. 

* Have you no news to give me?” 
Lady Grace inquired. “ Nothing about 
Mr. Richardson, for instance ?” 

“T suppose, from your asking that 
question,” answered Chris, “that you 
know I was once engaged to him. I 
did not exactly wish it; but circum- 
stances brought it about. The engage- 
ment is broken off now.” 

“Oh, I am so glad! Mamma told 
me that there was a sort of half-and- 
half engagement ” 

“She promised not to betray that 
secret,” remarked Chris parentheti- 
cally. 

“T am sure she hasn't told anybody 
but me. And so it is really at anend! 
I am delighted to hear it ; for I never 
thought him at all nice, and lately I 
have been told some very unpleasant 
things about him.” 

Chris not feeling called upon to 
make any rejoinder, a pause followed, 
after which Lady Grace resumed 
“There is somebody else who will be 
even more glad than I am to hear that 
you are not going to marry Mr. 
Richardson.” 

“Ts there?” said Chris. 

“ As if you didn’t know that as well 
as Ido! Only perhaps you don’t know 
quite as well as I do what a good, 
steady fellow he is, and what a real 
piece of luck it is for any girl to be 
cared for by him. Even my father, 
who isn’t given to praising his children, 
admits that Gerald is a paragon. He 
has always paid his own bills ; he has 
never got into scrapes of any kind” 

“T have no doubt that he is perfect,” 
interrupted Chris, laughing a little 
constrainedly ; “but I must take 
great care not to be dazzled by his 
perfections. Lady Barnstaple very 
kindly warned me about that when I 
was at Brentstow. She said he might 
admire me, and of course I should 
naturally admire him; but it would 
be a very sad thing if we were to allow 
this mutual admiration to go too far, 
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because Lord Barnstaple would never 
hear of his marrying me. So there was 
nothing for it but to telegraph to Aunt 
Rebecca and take to my heels.” 

“Yes, I know,” answered Lady 
Grace tranquilly. ‘Mamma meant to 
be kind; and I really think that in 
the circumstances, she was kind. How- 
ever fond people may be of one another, 
they can’t marry upon an income 
which won’t support them. But now 
the circumstances are altogether 
changed, you see.” 

“So 1 hear,” observed Chris. 
“People who are by way of knowing 
the world assure me that a capital of 
ninety thousand pounds makes all the 
difference. But then I, too, in my 
humble way, have ideas as to what 
will do and what won’t. Perhaps I 
don’t altogether like to be told, ‘With 
a mere three hundred a year, we can’t 
look at you, and the sooner you take 
yourself off the better; but if you 
can really bring us as much as three 
or four thousand a year we shall be 
willing to do business with you.’ 
Perhaps I may fancy that it would be 
wiser to keep my three thousand a 
year and my liberty.” 

“That is very unfair, Chris,” Lady 
Grace declared. ‘ Gerald never asked 
or thought about your money. My 
father would have thought about it, 
of course, just as all fathers do; but 

xerald would have been only too de- 
lighted to starve with you in a 
garret. He told me all about it the 
day you left Brentstow, and I promised 
that I would befriend him if I could.” 

“You didn’t doa great deal to be- 
friend him,” remarked Chris, who 
could not help being pleased and 
mollified by this revelation. 

“What could I do? I gave him 
your address in London, which I 
thought at the time was rather 
wrong of me, and he called upon you 
and didn’t see you. After that ’— 

“Well, what after that?” asked 
Chris a little anxiously. 

“IT don’t know ; I thought perhaps 
you would be able to tell me. Gerald 
had to return to Paris before his 


leave was up, and since then there 
has been a change. He seemed to 
think that there was no chance for 
him, and I fancied that he might have 
heard something about you and Mr. 
Richardson. Something more, at 
least ; for I confess I told him what 
I had heard from Mamma.” 

“Tam glad he didn’t tell you,” said 
Chris meditatively; “but I don’t 
think there is any harm in your hear- 
ing the truth now. I ran away from 
my aunt. She poisoned my dear Peter, 
and I felt that I couldn’t live with 
her after that ; so I made my escape 
from London, meaning to come on here 
to the Lavergnes, who I knew would 
receive me. Unfortunately I had to 
stay a day in Paris, and I came across 
Mr. Richardson there quite by chance, 
and then, while I was walking with 
him, we ran against your brother. I 
was obliged to give some explanation, 
and I gave a very stupid one, I’m 
afraid; for your brother seems to 
have gone away with the idea that he 
had met with a runaway couple. Per- 
haps when you write to him you might 
tell him that it was not as he thought. 
My cousin, James Compton, pursued 
me and told me that Aunt Rebecca 
was very ill, and so I went back to 
England that same night. It was 
thought best that, after what had 
happened (for by an extraordinary 
stroke of bad luck Mr. Ellacombe also 
saw me in Paris), my engagement to 
Mr. Richardson should be acknow- 
ledged ; but afterwards he behaved in 
a way that enabled me to claim my 
release. That’s all.” 

“Oh, now I understand!” said 
Lady Grace musingly. She took Chris 
by the hand and looked into her face 
with a smile. “What am I to tell 
Gerald?” she asked. 

“Nothing more than just what I 
have told you,” answered Chris. 
* After all, I believe I would rather 
that you told him nothing. Let him 
think what he likes. The only thing 
that I don’t at all want him to think 
is that—that—” 

“Oh, he won’t think anything of 




















that sort,” Grace declared laughing ; 
“Gerald has a very modest opinion of 
himself, All that I am afraid of is 
that he is too modest, and that he will 
require a great deal of backing up 
before he will consent to fight his own 
battle. Especially now that he knows 
how rich you have become.” 

“Dr. Lavergne,” remarked Chris 
slowly, “said a thing yesterday which 
I didn’t like. He said Lady Barn- 
staple would ask Mr. Severne to come 
here at once.” 

Lady Grace laughed again ; but her 
laughter sounded somewhat forced 
and she coloured a little. She had 
opened her lips to make some reply 
when a servant came out of the house 
to tell the young ladies that every- 
body had sat down to luncheon ; 
and so the dialogue came to an end. 

Lady Barnstaple belonged to that 
set of people who move about in a 
pack. They are in London during the 
season; then they are at Goodwood 
and Cowes; then they march in a 
compact mass upon Scotland; then 
they meet one another at various 
country houses ; and after that a good 
many of them go to Cannes for the 
winter. A good many of them were 
assembled round the luncheon-table 
at which Lady Grace and Chris took 
their places, and they were talking, as 
they always do, with immense interest 
about one another’s affairs, so that 
the latter was neither noticed nor ad- 
dressed. She was glad enough to be 
so insignificant and to be free to pur- 
sue her own meditations, which how- 
ever received an abrupt check when 
she overheard her hostess saying: 
“Yes, Gerald arrived last night. I 
begged him to ask for a week’s leave 
to see his mother, and I need hardly 
add that he has gone off to Monte 
Carlo for the day.” 

“How imprudent of you!” some- 
body exclaimed. “ Fancy deliberately 
inviting one’s son to the neighbour- 
hood of Monte Carlo!” 

To which Lady Barnstaple re- 
sponded with a demure smile, “ Oh, 
I’m not so imprudent as I look.” 
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Chris threw a reproachful glance 
across the table at Lady Grace, who 
shrugged her shoulders very slightly, 
and Dr. Lavergne gained then and 
there a reputation for sagacity which 
may have been a trifle above his 
deserts. 

After luncheon Lady Barnstaple 
was very affectionate to her young 
friend, who, for her part, was ex- 
tremely cold and stiff; but later in 
the afternoon, when her mother had 
gone out for a drive and the party 
had dispersed, Lady Grace found an 
opportunity of enunciating senti- 
ments which had at least the merit 
of common sense. 

“You have no reason to be af- 
fronted, Chris,” said she; “and if 
mamma had not been fond of you 
personally I doubt whether ninety 
thousand pounds would have tempted 
her. It isa good large fortune, but 
it isn’t enormous ; and I dare say she 
would tell you that Gerald might do 
better from a worldly point of view. 
As for him, I must leave him to con- 
vince you that he isn’t mercenary. If 
he can’t do it, of course | can’t. I 
persuaded him to go to Monte Carlo 
to-day, because I wanted him to be 
out of the way. He didn’t know why 
he had been summoned, and when I 
told him he was so incredulous and so 
despondent that I thought I had 
better see you and find out whether 
there was any use in his staying on. 
After what I have heard I shall 
advise him to stay ; it seems to me it 
may be worth his while.” 

Receiving no reply, Lady Grace 
added: “ Perhaps it is only fair to tell 
you that he was to come back by the 
four o'clock train, and that he may be 
here at any moment.” 

Thereupon Chris jumped up briskly, 
said good-bye, and walked away as 
fast as she could. This was just 
what Lady Grace had felt sure that 
she would do; and she also felt sure 
that, if the train kept its time with 
anything like punctuality, her brother 
must infallibly encounter Chris on his 
way up from the station. More than 
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that she could not very well have 
done for him, and she had a 
tolerably strong conviction that he 
would not stand in need of any 
further assistance. 

But Chris, as she hastened on her 
way without any thought of meeting 
Gerald Severne, was not at all sure 
that she would accept him if at any 
future time he should ask her to be 
his wife. She had as yet hardly 
taken in the meaning of what Lady 
Grace had told her; she was still, 
and perhaps rather unjustifiably, sore 
against Lady Barnstaple ; she did not 
relish the idea of being tolerated on 
account of the hoarded treasure which 
had been bequeathed to her. Possibly 
also she may have been inwardly 
conscious that a word or two from 
Gerald would conquer all her doubts 
and scruples ; for as she drew nearer 
to the station it suddenly dawned 
upon her that she was walking along 
the road by which he must needs 
make his way homewards; and as 
soon as she realized that fact she 
struck off into a by-path between two 
high walls, which, she flattered herself, 
would effectually screen her from view. 

This strategic movement was not 
executed with such rapidity but that 
somebody who had been scrutinizing 
her figure from afar caught sight of it 
and promptly started in pursuit. The 
legs of the pursuer being long, and his 
anxiety to catch her up very great, it 
was not many minutes before she 
heard the sound of approaching foot- 
steps behind her; whereupon she im- 
mediately quickened her pace, without 
looking over her shoulder. But escape, 
as she very soon perceived, was impos- 
sible. Four miles an hour is probably 
the outside walking speed which can 
be attained by any wearer of petti- 
coats, and it would be too ridiculous 
to break into a run. Chris therefore 
adopted the more dignified course of 
turning at bay, thereby bringing her- 
self face to face, not with Gerald 
Severne, but with Val Richardson. 

There was a change in Val’s ap- 
pearance—a change of which the de- 


tails were not at once perceptible to 
feminine eyes, although the general 
effect was. He was no longer fashion- 
ably clad; he wore a black coat and 
waistcoat; the pearl had disappeared 
from his necktie; he looked like a 
banker’s clerk out for a holiday, and 
somehow or other he seemed to be 
much more at home and in his proper 
place thus attired than in the bor- 
rowed plumes wherewith he had 
decked himself out for a season, 
There was a change too in his man- 
ner, which had lost all trace of 
swagger. He took off his hat and 
said quite humbly: “I saw you and 
I couldn’t resist following you. I 
wanted to hear from your own lips 
that you had forgiven me.” 

Perhaps this was not quite the most 
judicious possible mode of addressing 
a lady who did not want to be ad- 
dressed at all. Anyhow Chris felt 
annoyed with him and a little inclined 
to despise him, and thought that, 
since he was at Cannes, he would 
have shown better taste by avoiding 
her. However, she was reluctant to 
hit a man who was down; so she 
answered: “I forgave you long ago, 
Mr. Richardson ; I thought you under- 
stood that. And I was very glad to 
hear that you had found something to 
do and were not in want any more. 
Still, after all that has happened, it 
would be better for us not to meet 
again. You are only passing through 
Cannes, I suppose?” 

Val smiled. “TI have come all the 
way from Cadiz to see you,” he replied. 
“T heard that you were here, and I 
came, borrowing the money for the 
journey and very nearly quarrelling 
with my employer, who didn’t seem 
to believe that a rich relative of mine 
was dying at Nice and had telegraphed 
for me. Chris, if you have really for- 
given me, as you say you have, can’t 
you give me a shred of hope? You 
know how I love you, and you can 
imagine what sort of an existence I 
have to look forward to without you. 
You did like me a little once—I'm 
sure you did!” 
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“No,” exclaimed Chris, whose heart 
had been touched for a moment, but 
who was determined that there should 
be no misconception upon this point; 
“T never liked you in the way that 
you mean! If I had, perhaps your 
having tried to rob Aunt Rebecca 
would have made no difference—I 
don’t know. As it was, I was only 
too glad and thankful to be free. It 
may sound unkind to say so, but it is 
the truth. I never should have con- 
sented to be engaged to you if my 
cousin had not insisted upon it. He 
said you had a hold over me because 
of our having been seen together in 
Paris.” 

“I think,” observed Val, “you 
forget that there was something very 
like an engagement between us before 
that time. You didn’t quite refuse 
me, you know ; you gave me to under- 
stand that there was nobody else whom 
you liked better.” 

“Nor was there,” answered Chris 
slowly ; “ but” 

“But what? Is there somebody 
else now, then? Good heavens, Chris ! 
is it possible that you can have fallen 
in love with that red-bearded fellow ?”’ 

“Certainly not! I wish you would 
not say such unpleasant things. As 
it happens, Mr. Ellacombe is married 
already ; but in any case” 

“Then it is the other one,” inter. 
rupted Val. “I thought as much! 
Trust old Lady Barnstaple to snap up 
ninety thousand pounds when she gets 
the chance! Well, I admire her 
promptitude ; but I can’t say that I 
admire your discernment. A man 
who is willing to make love to you 
after seeing what Mr. Severne saw in 
Paris must be a man with no sort of 
foolish pride about him.” 

“You are very insolent,” said Chris 
coldly ; “ but I don’t see what you can 
expect to gain by your insolence. I 
have not seen Mr. Severne and I don’t 
want to see him; but he has nothing 
whatever to do with the—the disgust 
that I feel for you. It is horrid to 
have to say such a thing, but I am 
sure that you would not have come 
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here if you had not heard that I had 
inherited Aunt Rebecca’s money.” 

This was quite true, and Val re- 
gretted that in his chagrin he had let 
out his knowledge of the fact that 
Chris was now richer by ninety thou- 
sand pounds than when he had seen 
her last. He had played his cards 
rather clumsily ; but then, to be sure, 
his cards had not been worth much 
even to a skilful player. He produced 
the last one now, and did so with a 
bravado which would of itself have 
sufficed to insure its failure. 

“Listen to me, Chris,” said he. 
“T’m not going to pretend that I’m 
over and above scrupulous ; you know 
enough of me by this time to know 
that, and you know also that I 
love you. I won’t see you married 
to any other man living if I can help 
it, and you must see that I can 
easily enough prevent Severne from 
marrying you. Engage yourself to 
him, and I give you my word that I'll 
go straight to Lady Barnstaple and 
tell her that you ran off to Paris to 
meet me. You won't be able to dis- 
prove it, and I can as good as prove 
it. People can’t be married at a day’s 
notice, you must remember ; so I leave 
you to judge whether Lady Barnstaple 
will have courage enough to welcome 
a daughter-in-law about whom her 
friends will have every excuse for 
saying some queer things.” 

If the disgraceful unmanliness of 
this threat did not deprive it of all its 
terrors for Chris, it was at all events 
sufficient to render any further inter- 
course between her and Val Richard- 
son impossible. She turned away 
without a word and walked quickly 
back towards the high road, whither 
she thought that he would be less 
likely to follow her than if she were 
to proceed on her way towards the 
less frequented quarter for which she 
had been bound. 

However, he did follow her. He 
had burnt his ships, and he knew very 
well that if he could not get her to 
listen to him now, no second oppor- 
tunity of doing so would be given him. 
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He changed his tone when he caught 
her up; he intreated her to pardon 
his brutality, alleging that he had 
been half maddened by the thought 
of her belonging to another man; he 
swore that if she would only trust him 
he would prove himself worthy of her 
love. But to none of his words did 
Chris vouchsafe the slightest notice ; 
and so they walked on, he pleading 
and protesting and she looking straight 
before her, until they reached the 
high-road, when he suddenly seized 
her hand, thus forcing her to halt. 

It was in this attitude that Gerald 
Severne, who was sauntering slowly 
up from the station, with his hands 
behind his back and his head bent, 
discovered the pair. He started and 
stood still for one moment; then 
quickened his pace and passed on, 
without raising his hat. There are 
circumstances in which people prefer 
not to be recognised, and doubt- 
less he remembered that he had once 
before been too ready to intrude 
upon Miss Compton and her present 
companion. 

But Chris, who quite understood 
what his thoughts were, could not 
endure to be again so misjudged. 
Moreover, she was furiously angry 
with Val, and was beginning to be 
just a little bit frightened. Therefore 
she pocketed her pride, and called 
out, “ Mr. Severne!” And as Gerald 
paused irresolutely, seeming doubtful 
whether to believe his ears or not, 
she repeated her summons in a louder 
key. 

Upon that he turned, and advanced 
towards her, saying, with a rather 
forced smile, “ Oh—how. do you do, 
Miss Compton?” as though there had 
been nothing particularly strange in 
her standing in the middle of the road 
with an agitated young man clinging 
to her hand. 

“How do you do?” returned Chris. 
“Will you make Mr. Richardson go 
away, please? I want to get rid of 
him, and I can’t.” 

Gerald endeavoured not to look sur- 
prised. He stepped up to Val’s side, 
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and said quietly, “You hear that 
Miss Compton wishes to get rid of 
you. I daresay you will prefer to go 
without making a disturbance.” 

Of the two men Gerald was some- 
what the more powerfully built ; but 
there was no such disparity of strength 
between them as to render the result 
of a tussle certain ; and for one mo- 
ment Val, though he relinquished the 
lady’s hand, looked as though he might 
be inclined to show fight before sub- 
mitting to her behests. However, he 
thought better of a line of action 
which would have put him altogether 
in the wrong, and replied : “ Certainly 
Iam quite willing to go away, and I 
should have done so if Miss Compton 
had simply stated her wishes, without 
calling in assistance. Perhaps I may 
be excused for not having at once 
understood Miss Compton’s wishes, 
which seem to have undergone a 
curious change since she and [I last 
had the honour of meeting you. If I 
am not mistaken, it was you whom 
she wished to get rid of then; and in 
her anxiety to dismiss you, I remem- 
ber that she took what [ thought 
the somewhat imprudent step of tell- 
ing you that she had fled to Paris to 
join me.” 

“T never said that, and you know 
that I did not!” cried Chris. “I 
said I had run away from my aunt’s 
house.” 

“Mr. Severne must draw his own 
conclusions,” observed Val, with a 
smile. 

“T have no wish to pry into any- 
thing that doesn’t concern me,” Gerald 
declared. “AJl I know is that Miss 
Compton has asked me to make you 
go away. For the second time, will 
you be good enough to go?” 

Val looked down at the ground, 
drew some semicircles in the dust with 
his stick, and pondered. When he 
opened his lips, it was to make perhaps 
the most foolish speech that he had 
ever given utterance to in a life which 
had been full of folly. 

“Mr. Severne,” said he, “I don’t 
know what account Miss Compton may 

















have been pleased to give you of her 
relations with me; but you can hardly 
require to be told that it is in my 
power to make things very unpleasant 
for you both, if I choose to speak out. 
Do you understand ?” 

‘“* Not in the least,” answered Gerald. 

“Well, then, to put matters quite 
plainly, I presume that you are either 
engaged or about to be engaged to 
Miss Compton. One is sorry to seem 
greedy, but necessity has no law, and 
I am veryhard up. For five thousand 
pounds, payable on your wedding-day, 
I will undertake to hold my tongue 
about the past. All things considered, 
that can scarcely be called an exorbitant 
demand.” 

“My good man,” answered Gerald 
calmly, “you are under a complete 
misapprehension. I have no such 
privileges as you are kind enough to 
attribute to me, and if I had, I should 
at once proceed to hit you in the face 
for your impudence in attempting to 
levy black-mail. Idon’t know whether 
it is worth while to mention that I 
don’t believe a word of what you have 
said or hinted at ; but you are welcome 
to that information. Now be off!” 

“As you please,” answered Val. 
“T have made you a fair offer; it 
isn’t my fault if you think you can 
afford to reject it.” Thereupon he 
made a low bow, turned on his heel 
and walked away. 

And that was the last that Chris 
ever saw or heard of him. Possibly 
he was something of a coward ; pos- 
sibly he was not altogether a villain : 
whatever the cause of his surrender 
may have been, it was final and com- 
plete; nor has he reappeared in Eng- 
land from that day to this. It is not 
improbable that his handsome face 
may have won a Spanish bride for 
him, and it is tolerably certain that, if 
that be so, his wife has brought him a 
substantial dowry. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Wuen Chris and Gerald Severne 
were left standing together on the 
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road, they both became conscious of a 
certain embarrassment and of a diffi- 
culty in discovering what to say next. 
Chris, for her part, was a little ashamed 
of having appealed for aid against so 
pusillanimous an assailant ; moreover, 
she was not free from a painful doubt 
as to whether her motives might not 
have been misinterpreted. 

To exculpate herself, she said at 
length : “ I was really frightened when 
you came up. I didn’t think he would 
leave me unless somebody made him ; 
so, as I recognised you, I called out. 
I should have called out to any other 
Englishman whom I had seen passing.” 

“T am very glad that I happened 
to be the one,”’ remarked Gerald, “‘ and 
I am sure you were quite right to call 
me, Miss Compton. He would cer- 
tainly have tried to frighten you more 
if you hadn’t ; and of course you were 
quite helpless in a lonely road like this 
and with night coming on. Perhaps,” 
he added diffidently, ‘‘ you will allow 
me to see you home now.” 

“Oh, no, thank you,’ answered 
Chris laughing; “that is not neces- 
sary. I am not likely to encounter 
any more Mr. Richardsons.” 

“No; but it is getting rather dark, 
and perhaps you have some distance 
to go.” 

“Scarcely more than a_ stone’s 
throw. I am quite accustomed to 
walking about by myself, and I would 
much rather that you didn’t go out of 
your way, please, Good-night, Mr. 
Severne.” 

Gerald hesitated. “Of course, if 
you object to my company ” he 
began. 

“Oh, it isn’tthat. Well, then, yes ; 
to be honest, I should rather object to 
your company just at present. After 
such horrid and untrue things have 
been said about us we couldn't talk 
with any comfort, could we? Very 
likely we shall meet again before you 
leave Cannes, and then perhaps we 
shall have had time to forget them.” 

“T am very sorry that they were 
said, and—still more sorry that some 
of them were untrue,” replied Gerald ; 
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“ but we needn’t talk about them. I 
hope you will allow an old friend to 
congratulate you upon having freed 
yourself from that fellow. I have 
heard of him from my father, who 
came across him at a good many race- 
meetings last autumn, and I knew he 
was a baddish lot, though I didn’t 
suppose him to be such an utter scoun- 
drel as he seems to be. However I 
hope you won’t be troubled with him 
any more.” 

Chris was not sure that she alto- 
gether liked this paternal tone, though 
it set her more at her ease, as possibly 
it may have been intended to do. She 
did not at once move away, but stood 
where she was, arranging the stones 
on the road in patterns with the tip of 
her sunshade for a second or two. 
“IT suppose,” she resumed presently, 
“you did believe that I had gone to 
Paris to meet him.” 

““Well—you almost told meso. At 
least, I was stupid enough to think 
you did.” 

* But you don’t believe it now?” 

“Of course I don’t; and I am not 
in the least surprised at your having 
bolted from that old aunt of yours. 
A more unattractive old woman I 
never came across. What a house 
too! I can’t imagine your living in 
such a house.” 

“Oh, that was nothing,” said Chris. 
“T could have put up with the house, 
and with Aunt Rebecca too; but 
did you hear about Peter?” 

Mr. Severne had not heard of the 
tragedy referred to, and when he was 
told of it he was as indignant as Chris 
could have wished him tobe. “ The old 
beast!” he exclaimed ; and he declined 
to withdraw that strong expression, 
even when he was reminded that the 
lady of whom he spoke was dead. “I 
don’t see why that should make any 
difference,” he declared. “One doesn’t 
speak tenderly of Burke and Hare, 
although they are no more. I hope, 
for her sake, that she repented before 
she died ; but no amount of repent- 
ance could undo what she had done.” 

“Do you know,” said Chris, “ that 
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is just what I feel. She did repent in 
a sort of a way, I believe, and most 
people would think that she had made 
ample amends by leaving me all her 
money ; but it wasn’t me whom she 
killed, you see. I think I have for- 
given her, so far as I am concerned ; 
only Iam not grateful to her, and I 
can’t pretend to be, for all this money, 
which she had to leave behind her, 
and which I didn’t particularly want. 
Do you think I ought to be grate- 
ful ?” 

By this time Chris had resumed her 
homeward march, and Gerald was 
walking beside her without let or 
hindrance. She had perhaps forgotten 
that she had begun by refusing his 
escort : at any rate, she did not intend 
to be alone with him again, and she 
wanted to have some pleasant memories 
of their last private interview to think 
over in the lonely years that were 
coming. 

“T don’t think you have much to 
thank your aunt for,” was his answer 
to her question. “As you say, she 
couldn’t take her money with her, and 
I daresay you wouldn’t have considered 
yourself ill-used_if she had left it to 
somebody else.” 

“T almost wished she had,” sighed 
Chris. ‘Everybody gains something 
by being rich, I suppose, but it seems 
to me that I gain less by it than the 
generality of people would, and it has 
its disadvantages. It makes one un- 
generous and suspicious, I think. The 
moment that I saw Mr. Richardson I 
suspected that he had heard of my in- 
heritance, and that that was why he 
had sought me out after I had told 
him that I did not wish ever to see 
him again. In his case I was right ; 
but a few months ago I shouldn’t have 
had such suspicions, and now I sup- 
pose I shall have them more or less 
about everybody to the end of my 
days.” 

Gerald remained silent for some 
time, and his heart grew heavy within 
him. As a matter of theory, he 
thought that there was no great harm 
in marrying a woman with money, 
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that it was rather a clever thing to do 
than otherwise, that it was what lots 
of fellows did, and what one’s people 
expected of one, and so forth; but, 
illogically enough, he was of opinion 
that the case was very different if 
you happened to be in love with the 
woman who possessed the money. He 
had been more than willing to marry 
Chris in the days of her poverty ; but 
when he found out why he had been 
summoned to Cannes, he was at once 
attacked by scruples which to his 
mother would have seemed as incom- 
prehensible as they were ridiculous. 
He had not imparted these scruples 
to his mother; but he had brooded 
over them all day at Monte Carlo, and 
the conclusion to which he had come 
was that, even if Miss Compton should 
prove to be free, it would be extremely 
difficult for him to avow his love to 
her, and still more difficult to get her 
to believe in it. She would believe, 
no doubt, that he had been to some 
extent in love with her at Brentstow ; 
for indeed she had been as good as 
turned out of the house on that very 
account. But the fact remained that 
he had kept his sentiments to himself 
ever since; and how was she to know 
that he had called in Balaclava Ter- 
race for the purpose of declaring 
them? 

Here therefore were two people 
who were deeply in love with one 
another, yet each of whom was per- 
suaded, or very nearly so, that they 
must part. As there was no adequate 
cause for their parting, and as certain 
resolute persons in the neighbourhood 
did not intend to let them do any such 
thing, the situation was scarcely as 
serious as they imagined it to be. 
Still it is probable that they would 
have taken leave of each other that 
evening in a very formal and distant 
fashion but for the trifling circum- 
stance that, just as she was nearing 
the entrance to Dr. Lavergne’s villa, 
Chris trod upon a loose stone. She 
missed her footing, and would have fal- 
len flat upon her face if Gerald had not 
caught her; and, somehow or other, 
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when Gerald found her in his arms he 
did not let her go again. 

After that there was not much use 
in saying, “ I can’t and I won’t ;” but 
Chris used these expressions, as well 
as a good many others to the like 
effect, and as she was a very honest 
person, one can only assume that she 
thought she was speaking sincerely. 

“It is all very fine for you to 
grumble,” remarked Gerald, when she 
had pointed out to him what a dread- 
fully humiliating thing it would be for 
her to be welcomed by his family after 
having been previously dismissed ; 
“but if I were as proud as you are, it 
seems to me that I might make out a 
more substantial grievance. Could 
any unprejudiced person doubt that I 
shrank from sharing your poverty and 
that I have jumped at the chance of 
sharing your riches? And do you sup- 
pose that I shall enjoy having that 
sort of thing said about me by unpre- 
judiced persons?” 

“Il n'y a que la vérité qui blesse,” 
returned Chris; “I really don’t think 
one need care very much about the 
calumnies of what you call ‘ unpre- 
judiced persons.’ J, at all events, 
believe whatever you tell me.” 

Having extorted this admission, 
Gerald had little difficulty in showing 
her that she had cut the ground from 
under her own feet, and had better 
consent to be happy, notwithstanding 
the affection which her future mother- 
in-law was ready to lavish upon 
her. 

There is no rose without a thorn ; 
but there are a great many thorns 
without roses, This was the text of 
a little homily preached to Chris by 
Dr. Lavergne that same evening. 

“ Dear Mademoiselle,” said he, “ you 
are going to marry the man whom you 
love, and that is everything. When 
you are married to him you will not be 
in Paradise, because there is no Para- 
dise on the surface of the planet which 
we inhabit; but you will have 
obtained the best that this world can 
give you. Miladi Barnstaple will 
rub her hands; a sour old French doc- 
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tor will permit himself to laugh a little 
in his sleeve perhaps; but what of 
that? The laugh is on your side, and 
we know it. You can very well afford 
to let others call your husband a for- 
tune-hunter, so long as you yourself 
are convinced that he is nothing of the 
kind. Nevertheless, I should be giving 
the lie to all my experience and know- 
ledge of the world if I did not counsel 
you to have your money settled upon 
yourself.” 

It is not very likely that Chris 
would have acted upon this sound 
advice if she had been free to follow 
her own inclinations ; but as she had 
a cousin and guardian who was well 
acquainted with the wicked ways of 
men, her interests were in no danger 
of being neglected ; and it was credit- 
able to Gerald Severne, as well as sen- 
sible on his part, that he declined to 
give up his profession and live upon 
his wife’s income. 

They have for some time past been 
installed in a pretty little detached 
house near the Champs Elysées, and 
are acquiring an increasing reputation 
as the givers of remarkably perfect 
little dinners. This distinction is, no 
doubt, due to the fact that they possess 
an excellent chef; it cannot be in any 
way attributed to the management of 
their housekeeper, a very inefficient 
but most alarming personage, who is 
known and dreaded by the other 
domestics under the name of Mrs. 
Stubbs, but whom her mistress is wont 
to address as Martha. 

“ Wages not so much a hobject as a 
respectable ome,” says Martha ; “and 
my dooty it is to see that money 


THE 


carefully saved shall not be stolen nor 
yet thrown away by a pack of lazy 
furrin servants as ain’t got a vestige 
of what I call principle among the lot 
of ’em.” 

Mr. Severne, being something of a 
dog-fancier, has several prize-winners 
in his establishment, but Mrs. Severne 
has none of her own. Shortly after 
she entered into possession of her new 
home a suspicious-looking packing-case 
was forwarded to her from England 
which was only got through the custom- 
house unopened by means of pressure 
exerted in the highest quarters. This 
case was subsequently interred in the 
garden, and over it was erected a small 
marble tablet, which bears the inscrip- 
tion of “PrtTer, the faithful and 
attached friend of Christina Severne.” 

Ere long the house which Christina 
Severne now inhabits will pass into 
other hands; the little marble slab 
will be laughed at, will be the subject 
of some idle conjectures, will be torn 
up, perhaps, and Peter’s ashes scat- 
tered to the winds. It is the fate of 
dogs and men alike. Tenants for life, 
we have neither part nor lot in this 
world from the moment that we cease 
to breathe its air, and all we can dois 
to behave ourselves as well as we can 
for the little time that we are here, in 
the hope of better things to come. 
There is every reason to believe that 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Severne will be- 
have themselves quite as well as the 
rest of us and no reason to doubt that 
they will be forgotten quite as soon 
after their death. Meanwhile they 
are popular people. 


END. 
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Tue hackneyed joke about bio- 
graphers adding a new terror to 
death holds still as good as ever. 
But biography can sometimes make 
a good case against her persecutors ; 
and one of the instances which she 
would certainly adduce would be the 
instance of Sydney Smith. I more 
than suspect that his actual works are 
less and less read as time goes on, and 
that the brilliant virulence of “ Peter 
Plymley,” the even greater brilliance, 
not marred by virulence at all, of the 
“Letters to Archdeacon Singleton,” 
the inimitable quips of his articles in 
the “ Edinburgh Review,” are familiar, 
if they are familiar at all, only to the 
professed readers of the literature of 
the past, and perhaps to some intelli- 
gent newspaper men who find Sydney ! 
to be what Fuseli pronounced Blake, 
“d—d good to steal from.” But the 
Life which Lady Holland, with her 
mother’s and Mrs. Austin’s aid, pro- 
duced thirty-three years ago has had 
a different fate; and a fresh lease of 
popularity seems to have been secured 
by another Life, published by Mr. 
Stuart Reid in 1883. This was 
partly abridged from the first and 
partly supplied with fresh matter by 
a new sifting of the documents which 
Lady Holland had used. Nor do the 
authors of these works, however great 
must be our gratitude to them, take to 
themselves any such share of the credit 
as is due to Boswell in the case of 
Johnson, to Lockhart in the case of 
Scott, to Carlyle in the case of Ster- 
ling. Neither is remarkable for any 


1 To speak of him in this way is not im- 
pertinence or familiarity. He was most 
generally addressed as ‘‘ Mr. Sydney,” and 
his references to his wife are nearly always to 
‘*Mrs. Sydney,” seldom or never to ** Mrs. 
Smith.” 
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literary merit of writing or arrange- 
ment ; and the latter of the two is 
marred by tedious digressions about 
the nobility of Sydney’s cause and his 
principles. It is because both books 
let their subject reveal himself by 
familiar letters, scraps of journal, or 
conversation, and because the revela- 
tion of self is so,full and so delightful, 
that Sydney Smith’s immortality, now 
that the generation which actually 
heard him talk has all but disappeared, 
is still secured without the slightest 
fear of disturbance or decay. With 
a few exceptions (the Mrs. Partington 
business, the apologue of the dinners 
at the synod of Dort, “ Noodle’s 
Oration” and one or two more) the 
things by which Sydney is known to 
the general all come not from his 
works but from his Life or Lives, No 
one with any sense of fun can read 
the works without being delighted ; 
but in the Life and the letters the same 
qualities of wit appear with other 
qualities which in the works hardly 
appear at all. A person absolutely 
ignorant of anything but the works 
might possibly dismiss Sydney Smith 
(though certainly it would be a hard 
judgment) on the evidence as a bril- 
liant but bitter and not too consistent 
partisan, who fought desperately 
against abuses when his party was 
out, and discovered that they were not 
abuses at all when his party was in. 
A reader of his Life and of his private 
utterances knows him better, likes 
him better, and certainly does not 
admire him less. 

He was born in 1771, the son of an 
eccentric and apparently rather pro- 
voking person, who for no assigned 
reason left his wife at the church door 
in order to wander about the world, 
and who maintained his vagabond 
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principles so well that, as his grand- 
daughter ruefully records, he, when he 
had after a fashion settled, bought, 
spent money on, and sold at a loss no 
less than nineteen different houses in 
England and Wales. Sydney was also 
the second of four clever brothers, the 
eldest and cleverest being the some- 
what famous “ Bobus,” who co-operated 
in the “Microcosm” with Canning 
and Frere, survived his better known 
brother but a fortnight, founded a 
family, and has left one of those odd 
reputations of immense talent not justi- 
fied by any producible work, to which 
our English life of* public schools, 
universities, and Parliament gives 
peculiar facilities. Bobus and Cecil 
the third brother were sent to Eton: 
Sydney and Courtenay, the fourth, to 
Winchester, after a childhood spent 
in precocious reading and arguing 
among themselves. From Winchester 
Sydney (of whose school-days some 
trifling but only trifling anecdotes are 
recorded) proceeded in regular course 
to New College, Oxford, and being 
elected of right to a Fellowship, then 
worth about a hundred pounds a year, 
was left by his father to do for himself 
on that not extensive revenue. He did 
for himself at Oxford during the space 
of nine years ; and it is supposed that 
his straitened circumstances had some- 
thing to do with his dislike for univer- 
sities, which however was a kind of 
point of conscience among his Whig 
friends. It is at least singular that 
this residence of nearly a decade has 
left hardly a single story or recorded 
incident of any kind ; and that though 
three generations of undergraduates 
passed through Oxford in his time, no 
one of them seems in later years to 
have had anything to say of not the 
least famous and one of the most 
sociable of Englishmen. At that time, 
it is true, and for long afterwards, 
the men of New College kept more to 
themselves than the men of any other 
college in Oxford; but still it is odd. 
Another little mystery is, why did 
Sydney take orders? Although there 





is not the slightest reason to question 
his being, according to his own 
standard, a very sincere and sufficient 
divine, it obviously was not exactly 
the profession for him. He is said to 
have wished for the Bar, but to have 
deferred to his father’s wishes for the 
Church. That Sydney was an affec- 
tionate and dutiful son nobody need 
doubt : he was always affectionate and 
in his own way dutiful. But he is 
about the last man one can think of 
as likely to undertake an uncongenial 
profession out of high-flown dutiful- 
ness to a father who had long left him 
to his own resources, and who had 
neither influence nor prospects in the 
Church to offer him. The Fellowship 
would have kept him, as it had kept 
him already, till briefs came. How- 
ever, he did take orders; and the later 
Life gives more particulars than the 
first as to the incumbency which in- 
directly determined his career. It 
was the curacy of Netheravon on 
Salisbury Plain; and its almost com- 
plete seclusion was tempered by a 
kindly squire, Mr. Hicks-Beach, great- 
grandfather of the present President 
of the Board of Trade. Mr. Hicks- 
Beach offered Sydney the post of 
tutor to his eldest son: Sydney ac- 
cepted it, started for Germany with 
his pupil, but (as he picturesquely 
though rather vaguely expresses it) 
“put into Edinburgh under stress 
of war” and stayed there for five 
years, 

The sojourn at Edinburgh began in 
June, 1798: it ended in August, 1803. 
It will thus be seen that Sydney was 
by no means a very young man even 
when he commenced reviewing the year 
before leaving the Scotch capital. In- 
deed the aimless prolongation of his 
stay at Oxford, which brought him nei- 
ther friends, money, nor professional 
experience of any kind threw him 
considerably behindhand all his life ; 
and this delay, much more than Tory 
persecution or Whig indifference, 
was the cause of the comparative 
slowness with which he made his way. 
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His time at Edinburgh was, however, 
usefully spent even before that in- 
vention of the Review, over which 
there is an amicable and unimportant 
dispute between himself and Jetfrey. 
His tutorship was so successful that 
Mr. Hicks-Beach rewarded it with a 
cheque for a thousand pounds: he did 
duty in the episcopal churches of Edin- 
burgh: he made friends with all the 
Whigs and many of the Tories of 
the place: he laughed unceasingly at 
Scotchmen and liked them very much. 
Also about the middle of his stay he 
got married, but not to a Scotch girl. 
His wife was Miss Catherine Pybus, of 
Cheam, and the marriage was as hare- 
brained a one, from the point of view 
of settlements, as Jeffrey’s. Sydney’s 
settlement on his wife is well known: 
itconsisted of “six small silver tea- 
spoons much worn,” with which worldly 
goods he did her literally endow by 
throwing them into her lap. It would 
appear that there never was a happier 
marriage ; but it certainly seemed for 
some years as if there might have 
been many more prosperous in point 
of money. When Sydney moved to 
London he had no very definite pro- 
spect of any income whatever; and 
had not Mrs. Smith sold her mother’s 
jewels (which came to her just at the 
time), they would apparently have had 
some difficulty in furnishing their house 
in Doughty Street. But Horner their 
friend (the “ parish bull” of Scott’s 
irreverent comparison) had gone to 
London before them, and impressed 
himself, apparently by sheer gravity, 
on the political world as a good young 
man. Introduced by him Sydney 
Smith soon became one of the circle at 
Holland House. It is indeed not easy 
to live on invitations and your mother- 
in-law’s pearls ; but Sydney reviewed 
vigorously, preached occasionally, be- 
fore very long received a regular ap- 
pointment at the Foundling Hospital, 
and made some money by lecturing 
very agreeably at the Royal Institu- 
tion on moral philosophy—a subject of 
which he very honestly admits that he 


knew, in the technical sense, nothing. 
But his hearers did not want technical 
ethics, and in Sydney Smith they had 
a moral philosopher of the practical 
kind who could hardly be excelled 
either in sense or in wit. One little 
incident of this time, however, throws 
some light on the complaints which 
have been made about the delay of 
his promotion. He applied toa Lon- 
don rector to license him to a vacant 
chapel, which had not hitherto been 
used for the services of the Church. 
The immediate answer has not been 
preserved ; but from what followed it 
clearly was a civil and rather evasive 
but perfectly intelligible request to be 
excused. The man was of course 
quite within his right, and a dozen 
good reasons can be guessed for his 
conduct. He may really have ob- 
jected, as he seems to have said he 
did, to do what his predecessors had 
refused to do, and what would either 
bind or hamper his successors, But 
Sydney would not take the refusal, 
and wrote another very logical but 
extremely injudicious letter pressing 
his request with much elaboration, and 
begging the worthy Doctor of Divinity 
to observe that he, the Doctor, was 
guilty of inconsistency and other faults, 
Naturally this put the Doctor’s back 
up, and he now replied with a flat and 
very high and mighty refusal. Oddly 
enough another example of this in- 
ability to take “no” for an answer 
exists in Sydney Smith’s correspond- 
ence. However, he obtained, besides his 
place at the Foundling, preacherships 
in two proprietary chapels, and seems 
to have had both business and pleasure 
enough on his hands during his London 
sojourn, which wasaboutthesame length 
as his Edinburgh one. It was, however, 
much more profitable, for inthree years 
the ministry of “All the Talents” came 
in, the Holland House interest was 
exerted, and the Chancellor’s living of 
Foston, near York, valued at five 
hundred pounds a year, was given to 
Sydney. He paid for it, after a fashion 
which in a less zealous and convinced 
c 2 
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Whig might seem a little dubious, by 
the famous lampoons of the “ Plymley 
Letters,” advocating the claims of 
Catholic emancipation, and extolling 
Fox and Grenville at the expense of 
Perceval and Canning. Very edifying 
is it to find Sydney Smith objecting to 
this latter that he is a “diner out,” a 
“maker of jokes and parodies,” a 
trifler on important subjects—in fact 
each and all of the things which the 
Rev. Sydney Smith himself was in a 
perfection only equalled by the object 
of his righteous wrath. But of Peter 
more presently, 

Even his admiring biographers have 
noticed, with something of a chuckle, 
the revenge which Perceval, who was 
the chief object of Plymley’s sarcasm, 
took, without in the least knowing it, 
on his lampooner. Had it not been 
for the Clergy Residence Bill, which 
that very respectable, if not very 
brilliant statesman passed in 1808, 
and which put an end to perhaps the 
most flagrant of all then existing 
abuses, Sydney, the enemy of abuses, 
would no doubt have continued with a 
perfectly clear conscience to draw the 
revenues of Foston, and while serving 
it by a curate, to preach, lecture, dine 
out, and rebuke Canning for making 
jokes, in London. As it was he had to 
make up his mind, though he obtained 
a respite from the Archbishop, toresign 
(which in the recurring frost of Whig 
hopes was not to be thought of), to 
exchange, which he found impossible, 
or to bury himself in Yorkshire, This 
was a real hardship upon him, because 
Foston, as it was, was uninhabitable, 
and had had no resident clergyman 
since the seventeenth century. But 
whatever bad things could be said of 
Sydney (and I really do not know 
what they are, except that the com- 
bination of a sharp wit, a ready 
pen, and strong political prejudices 
sometimes overpowered him), no one 
could say that he ever shirked either 
a difficulty or a duty. When his first 
three years’ leave expired, he went 
down in 1809 with his family to York, 


and established himself at Heslington, 
a village near the city and not far from 
his parish. And when a second term 
of dispensation from actual residence 
was over, he set to work and built 
the snuggest if the ugliest parsonage 
in England, with farm-buildings and all 
complete, at the cost of some four thou- 
sand pounds. Of the details of that 
building his own inimitable account 
exists, and is or ought to be well 
known. The brick-pit and kiln on 
the property, which were going to 
save fortunes and resulted in nothing 
but the production of exactly a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand unusable bricks : 
the four oxen, Tug, Lug, Haul and 
Crawl, who were to be the instruments 
of another economy and proved to be, 
at least in Sydneian language, equal 
to nothing but the consumption of 
“buckets of sal volatile:” the entry 
of the distracted mother of the house- 
hold on her new domains with a baby 
clutched in her arms and one shoe left 
in the circumambient mud : the great 
folks of the neighbourhood (Lord and 
Lady Carlisle) coming to call graciously 
on the strangers and being whelmed, 
coach and four,*outriders and all, in 
a ploughed field of despond: the “ uni- 
versal scratcher” in the meadows, 
inclined so as to let the brute creation 
of all heights enjoy that luxury: 
Bunch the butler, a female child of 
tender years but stout proportions : 
Annie Kay the factotum: the “Im- 
mortal,” a chariot which was picked 
up at York in the last stage of decay, 
and carried the family for many years 
half over England—all these things 
are told in divers delightful scraps of 
autobiography and in innumerable 
letters, after a fashion impossible to 
better and at a length too long to quote. 

Sydney Smith was for more than 
twenty years rector of Foston, and for 
fully fifteen actually resided there. 
During this time he made the ac- 
quaintance of Lord and Lady Grey, 
next to Lord and Lady Holland his 
most constant friends, visited a little, 
entertained in his own unostentatious 
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but hearty fashion a great deal, wrote 
many articles for the ‘“‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view,” found himself in a minority of 
one or two among the clergy of York- 
shire on the subject of emancipation 
and similar matters, but was on the 
most friendly terms possible with his 
diocesan, Arehbishop Vernon Har- 
court. Nor was he even without further 
preferment, for he held for some years 
(on the then not discredited under- 
standing of resignation when one of 
the Howards was ready for it) the 
neighbouring and valuable living of 
Londesborough. Then the death of 
an aunt put an end to his monetary 
anxieties, which for years had been 
considerable, with the legacy of a small 
but sufficient fortune. At last, when 
he was approaching sixty, the good 
things of the Church, which he never 
affected to despise, came in earnest. 
The Tory Chancellor Lyndhurst gave 
him a stall at Bristol, which carried 
with it a small Devonshire living, 
and soon afterwards he was able to 
exchange Foston (which he had greatly 
improved) for Combe Florey near 
Taunton. When his friend Lord 
Grey became Prime Minister, the 
stall at Bristol was exchanged for a 
much more valuable one at St. Paul’s ; 
Halberton, the Devonshire vicarage, 
and Combe Florey still remaining his. 
These made up an ecclesiastical revenue 
not far short of three thousand a year, 
which Sydney enjoyed for the last 
fifteen years of his life. He never got 
anything more, and it is certain that 
for a time. he was very sore at not be- 
ing made a bishop, or at least offered 
a bishopric. Lord Holland had 
rather rashly explained the whole 
difficulty years before by reporting a 
conversation of his with Lord Gren- 
ville, in which they had hoped that 
when the Whigs came into power they 
would be more grateful to Sydney 
than the Tories had been to Swift. 
Sydney’s acuteness must have made 
him wince at the omen. For my part 
I do not see why either Harley or 
Grey should have hesitated as far as 


any scruples of theirown went. But I 
think any fair-minded person must 
admit the possibility of a scruple, 
though he may not share it, about the 
effect of seeing either the “Tale of a 
Tub "or “Peter Plymley’s Letters,” with 
“ the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of —” 
on the title-page. The people who 
would have been shocked might in 
each case have been fools: there is 
nothing that I at least can see in 
either book inconsistent with sound 
religion and churchmanship. But they 
would have been honest fools, and of 
such a Prime Minister has to take 
heed. So Amen Corner, or rather, for 
he did not live there, certain streets 
near Grosvenor Square in London, 
and Combe Florey in the country 
were Sydney Smith’s abodes till his 
death. In the former he gave his 
breakfasts and dinners in the season, 
being further enabled to do so by his 
share (some thirty thousand pounds) 
of his brother Courtenay’s Indian 
fortune. The latter, after rebuilding 
it, for he had either a fate or a passion 
for bricks and mortar, he made on a 
small scale one of the most beautiful 
and hospitable houses in the West of 
England. 

To Combe Florey, as to Foston, a 
sheaf of fantastic legends attaches 
itself ; indeed as Lady Holland was 
not very fond of dates (a fault no doubt 
to be rebuked with the greatest in- 
dignation and sorrow) it is sometimes 
not clear to which of the two resi- 
dences some of them apply. At both 
Sydney had a huge storeroom, or 
rather grocer’s and chemist’s shop, 
from which he supplied the wants not 
merely of his household but of half 
the neighbourhood. It appears to have 
been at Combe Florey (for though no 
longer poor he still had a frugal mind) 
that he hit upon the device of 
“ putting the cheapest soaps in the 
dearest papers,” contident of the result 
upon the female mind. It was cer- 
tainly there that he fitted up two 
favourite donkeys with a kind of 
holiday-dress of antlers, to meet the 
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objection of one of his lady-visitors 
that he had no deer; and converted 
certain large bay trees in boxes into 
the semblance of an orangery, by 
fastening some dozens of fine fruit to 
the branches, I like to think of the 
mixed astonishment and disgust of a 
great Russian and a not very small 
Frenchman, both lately deceased, 
M. Tourguénieff and M. Paul de Saint- 
Victor, if they had heard of these 
pleasing tomfooleries. But tomfoolery, 
though, when properly and not in- 
ordinately indulged, one of the best 
things in life, must, like the other good 
things of life,come toanend. After 
an illness of some moaths Sydney 
Smith died at his house in Green 
Street, of heart disease, on February 
22nd, 1845,in the seventy-fourth year 
of his age. 

The memorials and evidences of his 
peculiar if not unique genius consist 
of three different kinds ; reported or 
remembered conversations and jokes, 
letters, and formal literary work. He 
was once most famous as a talker; 
but conversation is necessarily the 
most perishable of all things, and its 
recorded fragments bear keeping less 
than any other relics. Some of the 
verbal jests assigned to him (notably 
the famous one about the tortoise, 
which, after being long known by 
the initiated not to be his, has of 
late been formally claimed by its 
rightful owner) are certainly or prob- 
ably borrowed or falsely attributed, 
as rich conversationalists always 
borrow or receive. And always the 
things have something of the mangled 
air which sayings detached from their 
context can hardly escape. It is 
otherwise with the letters. The best 
letters are always most like the actual 
conversation of their writers, and pro- 
bably no one ever wrote more as he 
talked than Sydney Smith: the spe- 
cially literary qualities of his writing 
for print are here too in great measure ; 
and on the whole, though of course the 
importance of subject is nearly always 
less, and the interest of sustained work 
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is wholly absent, nowhere can the 
whole Sydney be better seen. Of the 
three satirists of modern times with 
whom he may not unfairly claim to 
rank—Pascal, Swift, and Voltaire—he 
is most like Voltaire in his faculty of 
presenting a good thing with a preface 
which does not in the least prepare 
you for it, and then leaving it with- 
out the slightest attempt to go back 
on it, and elaborate it, and make sure 
that his hearer has duly appreciated 
it and laughed at it. And of the two, 
though the palm of concentration must 
be given to Voltaire, the palm of 
absolute simplicity must be given to 
Sydney. Hardly any of his letters are 
without these unforced flashes of wit, 
from almost his first epistle to Jeffrey 
(where, after rallying that great little 
man on being the “ only male despond- 
ent he has met,” he adds the post- 
script, “I beg to except the Tuxford 
waiter, who desponds exactly as you 
do’’) to his very last to Miss Har- 
court, in which he mildly dismisses 
one of his brethren as “anything but 
a polished corner of the Temple.” 
There is the “ usual establishment for 
an eldest landed baby”: the proposi- 
tion advanced in the grave and chaste 
manner that “ the information of very 
plain women is so inconsiderable that 
I agree with you in setting no store 
by it”: the plaintive expostulation 
with Lady Holland (who had asked him 
to dinner on the ninth of the month 
after previously asking him to stay 
from the fifth to the twelfth), “it is 
like giving a gentleman an assigna- 
tion for Wednesday when you are 
going to marry him on the previous 
Sunday—an attempt to combine the 
stimulus of gallantry with the security 
of connubial relations”: the simple 
and touching information that ‘‘ Lord 
Tankerville has sent me a whole buck. 
This necessarily takes up a good deal 
of my time”; that “ geranium-fed 


bacon is of a beautiful colour, but it 
takes so many plants to fatten one pig 
that such a system can never answer ;” 
that “it is a mistake to think that 



























Dr. Bond could be influenced by par- 
tridges. He is a man of very inde- 
pendent mind, with whom pheasants 
at least, or perhaps even turkeys, are 
necessary”; and scores more with 
references to which I find the fly- 
leaves of my copy of the letters 
covered. While if any one wants to 
see how much solid there is with all 
this froth, let him turn to the letters 
showing the unconquerable manliness, 
fairness, and good sense with which 
he treated the unhappy subject of 
Queen Caroline, out of which his 
friends were so ready to make political 
capital ; or to the admirable epistle in 
which he takes seriously, and blunts 
once for all, the points of certain 
foolish witticisms as to the readiness 
with which he, a man about town, 
had taken to catechisms and cabbages 
in an almost uninhabited part of the 
despised country. In conversation he 
would seem sometimes to have a little, 
a very little, “forced the note.” The 
Quaker baby, and the lady “with 
whom you might give an assembly or 
populate a parish,” are instances in 
point, but he never does this in his 
letters. I take particular pleasure in 
the following passage written to Miss 
Georgiana Harcourt within two years 
of his death: “What a charming 
existence! To live in the midst of 
holy people: to know that nothing 
profane can approach you: to be 
certain that a Dissenter can no more 
be found in the Palace than a snake 
can exist in Ireland, or ripe fruit 
in Scotland! To have your society 
strong, and undiluted by the laity: 
to bid adieu to human learning: to 
feast on the Canons and revel in the 
Thirty-Nine Articles! Happy Geor- 
giana!” Now if Sydney had been 
what some foolish people think him, 
merely a scoffer, there would be no 
fun in this; it would be as imperti- 
nent and in as bad taste as the stale 
jokes of the eighteenth century about 
Christianity. But he was much else. 
Of course, however, no rational man 
will contend that in estimating Sydney 
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Smith’s place in the general memory, 
his deliberate literary work, or at 
least that portion of it which he chose 
to present on reflection, acknowledged 
and endorsed, can be overlooked. 
His Life contains (what is infinitely 
desirable in all such Lives and by no 
means always or often furnished) a 
complete list of his contributions to 
the “Edinburgh Review,” and his 
works contain most of them. To 
these have to be added the pamphlets, 
of which the chief and incomparably 
the best are, at intervals of thirty 
years, “Peter Plymley” and the 
“Letters to Archdeacon Singleton,” 
together with sermons, speeches, and 
other miscellaneous matter. The whole, 
except the things which he did not 
himself care to reprint, can be obtained 
now in one volume; but the print is 
not to be recommended to aged or 
weakly sight. 

Sydney Smith had no false modesty, 
and in not a few letters to Jeffrey he 
speaks of his own contributions to the 
“ Edinburgh ” with the greatest free- 
dom, combating and quite refusing to 
accept his editor’s suggestion as to 
their flippancy and fantasticality, pro- 
fessing with much frankness that this 
is the way he can write and no other, 
and more than once telling Jeffrey 
that whatever they may think in 
solemn Scotland, his, Sydney’s, articles 
are a great deal more read in England 
and elsewhere than any others. Al- 
though there are maxims to the con- 
trary effect, the judgment of a clever 
man, not very young and tolerably 
familiar with the world, on his own 
work, is very seldom far wrong. I 
should say myself that, putting 
aside the historic estimate, Sydney 
Smith’s articles are by far the most 
interesting nowadays of those con- 
tributed by any one before the days 
of Macaulay, who began just as 
Sydney left off: he ceased to write 
anonymously in 1827, on his Bristol 
appointment. They are also by far 
the most distinct and original. Jeffrey, 
Brougham, and the rest wrote for the 
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most part very much after the fashion 
of the ancients : if a very few changes 
were made for date, passages of Jeffrey’s 
criticism might almost be passages of 
Dryden's, certainly passages of the 
better critics of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, as far as manner goes. There 
is nobody at all like Sydney Smith 
before him in England, for Swift’s 
style is wholly different. To begin 
with, Sydney had a strong prejudice 
in favour of writing very short 
articles and a horror of reading 
long ones--the latter being perhaps 
less peculiar to himself than the 
former. Then he never made the 
slightest pretence at systematic or 
dogmatic criticism of anything what- 
ever. In literature proper he seems 
indeed to have had no particular prin- 
ciples, and I cannot say that he had 
very good taste. He commits the 
almost unpardonable sin of not merely 
blaspheming Madame de Sévigné, but 
preferring to her that second-rate 
leader-writer in petticoats, Madame 
de Staél. On the other hand, if he 
had no literary principles he had 
(except in rare cases where politics 
came in, and not often then) few 
literary prejudices, and his happily 
incorrigible good sense and good 
humour were proof against the fre- 
quent bias of his associates. Though 
he could not have been very sensible, 
from what he himself says, of their 
highest qualities, he championed 
Scott’s novels incessantly against the 
Whigs and prigs of Holland House. 
He gives a most well-timed warning 
to Jeffrey that the constant running- 
down of Wordsworth had very much 
the look of persecution, though with 
his usual frankness he avows that he 
has not read the particular article in 
question because the subject is “ quite 
uninteresting to him.” I think he 
would, if driven hard, have admitted 
with equal frankness that poetry 
merely as poetry was uninteresting. 
Still he had so many interests of 
various kinds that few books failed to 
appeal to one or the other, and he, in 


his turn, has seldom failed to give a 
lively if not a very exac+ or critical 
account of his subject. But it is in 
his way of giving this account that the 
peculiarity, glanced at above as inaking 
a parallel between him and Voltaire, 
appears. It is, I have said, almost 
original, and what is more, endless as 
has been the periodical writing of the 
last eighty years and sedulously as 
later writers have imitated earlier, I 
do not know that it has ever been 
successfully copied. It consists in 
giving rapid and apparently business- 
like summaries packed, with apparent 
negligence and real art, full of the 
flashes of wit so often noticed and to 
be noticed. Such are, in the article 
on “The Island of Ceylon,” the 
honey bird, “into whose body the 
soul of a common informer seems to 
have migrated,” and “ the chaplain of 
the garrison, all in black, the Rev. 
Mr. Somebody or other whose name 
we have forgotten,” the discovery of 
whose body in a serpent his ruthless 
clerical brother pronounces to be ‘‘ the 
best history of the kind he remembers.” 
Very likely there may be people who 
can read this, even the “all in black,” 
without laughing, and among them I 
should suppose must be the some- 
body or other, whose name we too 
have forgotten, who is said to have 
imagined that he had more than 
parried Sydney’s unforgiven jest about 
the joke and the surgical operation by 
retorting “ Yes! an English joke.” I 
have always wept to think that Sydney 
did not live to hear this retort. The 
classical places for this kind of sum- 
mary work are the article just named 
on Ceylon, and that on Waterton. 
But the most inimitable single ex- 
ample, if it is not too shocking to this 
very proper age, is the argument of 
Mat Lewis’s tragedy: “Ottilia becomes 
quite furious from the conviction that 
Cesario has been sleeping with a 
second lady called Estella; whereas 
he has really been sleeping with a 
third lady called Amelrosa.” 

Among the most important of these 
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essays are the two famous ones on 
Methodism and on Indian missions, 
which gave far more offence to the 
religious public of evangelical per- 
suasion than all Sydney’s jokes on 
bishops, or his arguments for Catholic 
emancipation, and which (owing to 
the strong influence which then, as 
now, nonconformity possessed in the 
counsels of the Liberal party) pro- 
bably had as much to do as anything 
else with the reluctance of the Whig 
leaders when they came into power to 
give their friend high ecclesiastical 
preferment. These subjects are rather 
difficult to treat in a general literary 


essay, and it may perhaps be admitted 


that here, as in dealing with poetry 
and other subjects of the more trans- 
cendental kind, Sydney showed a touch 
of Philistinism and a distinct inability 
to comprehend exaltation of sentiment 
and thought. But the general sense 
is admirably sound and perfectly 
orthodox ; and the way in which so 
apparently light and careless a writer 
has laboriously supported every one 
of his charges and almost every one 
of his flings with chapter and verse 
from the writings of the incriminated 
societies, is very remarkable. Nor can 
it, I think, be doubted that the publi- 
cation in so widely read a periodical 
of the nauseous follies of speech in 
which well-meaning persons indulged, 
had something to do with the gradual 
disuse of a style than which nothing 
could be more prejudicial to religion, 
for the simple reason that nothing 
else could make religion ridiculous. 
The medicine did not of course 
operate at once, and silly people still! 
write silly things. But I hardly 
think that the Wesleyan body or the 
Church Missionary Society would now 
officially publish such stuff as the pas- 
sage about Brother Carey, who, while 
in the actual paroxysm of sea-sickness, 
was “wonderfully comforted by the 
contemplation of the goodness of God,” 
or that about Brother Ward “ in design 
clasping to his bosom” the magnani- 
mous Captain Wickes, who subse- 
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quently “seemed very low,” when a 
French privateer was in sight. Jeffrey 
was, it seems, a little afraid of these 
well-deserved exposures, which, from 
the necessity of abundant quotation, are 
an exception to the general shortness 
of Sydney’s articles. Sydney's interest 
in certain subjects led him constantly 
to take up fresh books on them; and 
thus a series of series might be made 
out of his papers, with some advantage 
to the reader perhaps, if a new edition 
of his works were undertaken. The 
chief of such subjects is America, in 
dealing with which he pleased the 
Americans by descanting on their 
gradual emancipation from English 
prejudices and abuses, but infuriated 
them by constant denunciations of 
slavery and by laughing at their lack 
of literature and cultivation. With 
India he also dealt often, his brothers’ 
connection with it giving him an 
interest therein. Prisons were an- 
other favourite subject, though in 
his zeal for making them uncomfort- 
able he committed himself to one 
really atrocious suggestion—that of 
dark cells for long periods of time. 
It is odd that the same person should 
make such a truly diabolical pro- 
posal, and yet be in a_ perpetual 
state of humanitarian rage about man- 
traps and spring-guns, which were 
certainly milder engines of torture. 
It is odd, too, that Sydney, who was 
never tired of arguing that prisons 
ought to be made uncomfortable, 
because nobody need go there unless 
he chose, should have been furiously 
wroth with poor Mr. Justice Best for 
suggesting much the same thing of 
spring-guns. The greatest political 
triumph of his manner is to be found 
no doubt in the article “Bentham on 
Fallacies,” in which the unreadable 
diatribes of the apostle of utilitarian- 
ism are somehow spirited and crisped 
up into a series of brilliant arguments, 
and the whole is crowned by the 
famous “ Noodle’s Oration,” the sum- 
mary and storehouse of all that ever 
has been or can be said on the Liberal 
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side in the lighter manner. It has 
not lost its point even from the fact 
that Noodle has now for a long time 
been for the most part on the other 
side, and has elaborated for himself 
after his manner a similar stock of 
platitudes and absurdities in favour of 
the very things for which Sydney was 
fighting. 

The qualities of these articles appear 
equally in the miscellaneous essays, in 
the speeches, and even in the sermons, 
though Sydney Smith, unlike Sterne, 
never condescended to buffoonery or 
theatrical tricks in the pulpit. In 
“Peter Plymley’s Letters” they ap- 
pear concentrated and acidulated: in 
the “ Letters to Archdeacon Singleton,” 
in the “ Repudiation Letters,” and 
the “ Letters on Railways” which date 
from his very last days, concentrated 
and mellowed. More than one good 
judge has been of the opinion that 
Sydney’s powers increased to the very 
end of his life, and it is not surprising 
that this should have been the case. 
Although he did plenty of work in his 
time, the literary part of it was never 
of an exhausting nature. Though 
one of the most original of com- 
mentators he was a commentator pure 
and simple, and found, but did not 
supply, his matter. Thus there was 
no danger of running dry, and as his 
happiest style was not indignation but 
good-natured raillery, his increasing 
prosperity, not chequered till quite the 
close of his life by any serious bodily 
ailment, put him more and more in the 
right atmosphere and temper for show- 
ing his faculty. “Plymley,”’ though 
very amusing, and except in the 
Canning matter above referred to not 
glaringly unfair fora political lampoon, 
is distinctly acrimonious, and almost 
(as “almost” as Sydney could be) ill- 
tempered. It is possible to read be- 
tween the lines that the writer is 
furious at his party being out of office, 
and is much more angry with Mr. 
Perceval for having the ear of the 
country than for being a respectable 
nonentity. The main argument more- 


over is bad in itself and was refuted 
by facts. Sydney pretends to be, as 
his friend Jeftrey really was, in mortal 
terror lest the French should invade 
England, and, joined by rebellious 
Irishmen and wrathful Catholics gener- 
ally, produce an English revolution. 
The Tories replied, ‘We will take 
good care that the French shall not land 
and that Irishmen shall no¢ rise,” and 
they did take the said good care, and 
they beat the Frenchmen through and 
through while Sydney and his friends 
were pointing their epigrams. There- 
fore, though much of the contention 
is unanswerable enough, the thing is 
doubtfully successful as a whole. In 
the “‘ Letters to Archdeacon Singleton” 
the tone is almost uniformly good- 
humoured, and the argument, whether 
quite consistent or not in the particu- 
lar speaker’s mouth, is absolutely 
sound, and has been practically ad- 
mitted since by almost all the best 
friends of the Church. Here occurs 
that inimitable passage before referred 
to. 


**T met the other day, in an old Dutch 
chronicle, with a passage so apposite to this 
subject, that, though it is somewhat too light 
for the occasion, I cannot abstain from quot- 
ing it. There was a great meeting of all the 
clefgy at Dordrecht, aud the chronicler thus 
describes it, which I give in the language of 
the translation : ‘And there was great store of 
Bishops in the town, in their robes goodly to 
behold, and all the great men of the State 
were there, and folks poured in in boats on 
the Meuse, the Merse, the Rhine, and the 
Linge, coming from the Isle of Beverlandt 
and Isselmond, and from all quarters in the 
Bailiwick of Dort ; Arminians and Gomarists, 
with the friends of John Barneveldt and of 
Hugh Grote. And before my Lords the 
Bishops, Simon of Gloucester, who was a 
Bishop in those parts, disputed with Vorstius 
and Leoline the Monk, and many texts of 
Scripture were bandied to and fro; and when 
this was done, and many propositions made, 
and it waxed towards twelve of the clock, my 
Lords the Bishops prepared to set them down 
to a fair repast, in which was great store of 


good things—and among the rest a roasted 
peacock, having iri lieu of a tail the arms and 
banners of the Archbishop, which was a goodly 
sight to all who favoured the Church—and 
then the Archbishop would say a grace, as 
was seemly to do, he being a very holy man ; 
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but ere he had finished, a great mob of towns- 
people and folks from the country, who were 
gathered under the windows, cried out Bread! 
bread! for there was a great famine, and 
wheat had risen to three times the ordinary 
price of the sleich ; and when they had done 
crying Bread! bread! they called out No 
Bishops ! and began to cast up stones at the 
windows. Whereat my Lords the Bishops 
were in a great fright, and cast their dinner 
out of the window to appease the mob, and 
so the men of that town were well pleased, 
and did devour the meats with a great appe- 
tite ; and then you might have seen my Lords 
standing with empty plates, and looking 
wistfully at each other, till Simon of Gloucester, 
he who disputed with Leoline the Monk, stood 
up among them and said, Good my Lords, is 
it your pleasure to stand here fasting, and that 
those who count lower in the Church than you 
lo should feast and fluster? Let us order to us 
the dinner of the Deans and Canons, which is 
making ready for them in the chamber below ? 
And this speech of Simon of Gloucester pleased 
the Bishops much; and so they sent for the 
host, one William of Ypres, and told him it 
was for the public good, and he, much fearing 
the Bishops, brought them the dinner of the 
Deans a Canons; and so the Deans and 
Canons went away without dinner, and were 
pelted by the men of the town, because they 
had not put any meat out of the windows like 
the Bishops ; and when the Count came to 
hear of it, he said it was a pleasant conceit, 
and that the Bishops were right cunning men, 
and had ding’ d the Canons well.” 


Even in the Singleton Letters, how- 
ever, there are some little lapses of 
the same kind (worse, indeed because 
these letters were signed) as the attack 
on Canning in the Plymley Letters. 
Sydney Smith exclaiming against “ de- 
rision and persiflage, the great principle 
by which the world is now governed,” is 
again edifying. But in truth Sydney 
never had the weakness (for I have 
known it called a weakness) of looking 
too carefully to see what the enemy’s 
advocate is going to say. Take even 
the famous, the immortal apologue of 
Mrs. Partington. It covered, we are 
usually told, the Upper House with 
ridicule, and did as much as anything 
else to carry the Reform Bill. And 
yet, though it is a watery apologue, it 
will not hold water for a moment. 
The implied conclusion is, that the 
Atlantic beat Mrs. Partington. Did it ? 
It made no doubt a great mess in her 
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house, it put her to flight, it put her 
to shame. But when I was last at 
Sidmouth the line of high water mark 
was, I believe, much what it was before 
the great storm of 1824, and though 
the particular Mrs. Partington had 
no doubt been gathered to her fathers 
the Mrs. Partington of the day was, 
equally without doubt, living very 
comfortably in the house which the At- 
lantic had threatened to swallow up. 
It was, however, perhaps part of 
Sydney’s strength that he never cared 
to consider too curiously, or on too 
many sides. Besides his inimitable 
felicity of expression (the Singleton 
Letters are simply crammed with epi- 
gram) he had the sturdiest possible 
common sense and the liveliest possi- 
ble humour. I have known his claim 
to the title of “humourist” called in 
question by precisians: nobody could 
deny him the title of good-humourist. 
Except that the sentimental side of 
Toryism would never have appealed 
to him, it was chiefly an accident of 
time that he was a polemical Liberal. 
He would always and naturally have 
been on the side opposite to that 
on which most of the. fools were. 
When he came into the world, as the 
straitest Tory will admit, there were in 
that world a great many abuses as 
they are called, that is to say,a great 
many things which, once useful and 
excellent, had either decayed into posi- 
tive nuisances, or dried up into neutral 
and harmless but obstructive rubbish. 
There were also many silly and some 
mischievous people, as well as some 
wise and useful ones, who defended the 
abuses. Sydney Smith was an ideal 
soldier of reform for his time, and in 
his way. He was not extraordinarily 
long-sighted—indeed (as his famous 
and constantly repeated advice to 
“take short: views of life,’ shows) 
he had a distinct distrust of taking 
tvo practical thought for political 
or any other morrows. But he had 
a most keen and in many cases a 
most just scent and sight for the im- 
mediate inconveniences and injustices 
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of the day,and for the shortest and most 
effective ways of mending them. He 
was perhaps more destitute of romance 
and of reverence, though he had too 
much good taste to be positively ir- 
reverent, than any man who ever lived. 
He never could have imitated, he never 
could have even understood, Scott’s 
feelings about the Regalia, or that ever 
famous incident of Sir Walter’s life, 
when returning with Jeffrey and other 
Whig friends from some public meeting, 
he protested against the innovations 
which, harmless or even beneficial in- 
dividually and in themselves, would 
by degrees destroy everything that 
made Scotland Scotland. I am afraid 
that his warmest admirers, even those 
of his own political complexion, must 
admit that he was, as has been said, 
morethan a little of a Philistine ; that 
he expressed, and expressed capitally 
in one way, that curious middle-class 
sentiment, or denial of sentiment, 
which won its first triumph in the 
first Reform Bill and its last in the 
Exhibition of twenty years later, which 
destroyed no doubt much that was 
absurd and some things that were 
noxious, but which induced in England 
a reign of shoddy in politics, in philo- 
sophy, in art, in literature, and when 
its own reign was over left England 
weak and divided, instead of, as it had 
been under the reign of abuses, united 
and strong. The bombardment of 
Copenhagen may or may not have 
been a dreadful thing: it was at any 
rate better than the abandonment of 
Khartoum. Nor can Sydney any more 
than his friends be acquitted of having 
held the extraordinary notion that 
you can “rest and be thankful” in 
politics, that you can set Demos at 
bishops, but stave and tail him off 
when he comes to canons; that you 
can level beautifully down to a certain 
point and then stop levelling for ever 
afterwards ; that because you can laugh 
Brother Ringletub out of court laugh- 
ter will be equally effective with Car- 
dinal Newman ; and that though it is 
the height of “anility” (a favourite 





word of his) to believe in a country 
gentleman, it is the height of rational 
religion to believe in a ten-pound 
householder. 

But however open to exception his 
principles may be, and that not merely 
from the point of view of highflying 
Toryism, his carrying out of them in 
life and in literature had the two 
abiding justifications of being infinitely 
amusing, and of being amusing always 
in thoroughly good temper. It is, as 
I have said, impossible to read Sydney 
Smith’s Life, and still more impossible 
to read his letters, without liking him 
warmly and personally, without seeing 
that he was not only a man who liked 
to be comfortable (that is not very 
rare), that he was not only one who 
liked others to be comfortable (that is 
rarer), but one who in every situation 
in which he was thrown did his utmost 
to make others as well as himself com- 
fortable, which is rarest of all. If 
the references in “ Peter Plymley”’ to 
Canning were unjustifiable from him, 
there is little or no reason to think 
that they were prompted by personal 
jealousy ; and though, as has been 
said, he was undoubtedly sore, and 
unreasonably sore, at not receiving 
the preferment which he thought he 
had deserved, he does not seem to have 
been personally jealous of any man 
who had received it. The parson of 
Foston and Combe Florey may not 
have been (his latest biographer ad- 
miring though he be, pathetically 
laments that he was not) a spiritually 
minded man. But happy beyond al- 
most all other parishioners of the time 
were the parishioners of Combe Florey 
and Foston, though one of them did 
once throw a pair of scissors at his 
provoking pastor. He was a fast and 
affectionate friend ; and though he was 
rather given to haunting rich men, 
he did it not only without servility, 
but without that alternative of bear- 
ishness and freaks which has some- 
times been adopted. As a prince of 
talkers he might have been a bore to 
a generation which (I own I think in 
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that perhaps single point), wiser than 
its fathers, is not so ambitious as they 
were to sit as a bucket and be pumped 
into. But in that infinitely happier 
system of conversation by books, which 
any one can enjoy as he likes and 
interrupt as he likes at his own fire- 
side, Sydney is still a prince. There 
may be living somewhere some one 
who does not think so very badly 
of slavery, who is most emphatically 
of opinion that “the fools were right” 
in the matters of Catholic emancipa- 
tion and Reform, who thinks well of 
public schools and universities, who 
even, though he may not like spring 
guns much, thinks that John Jones 
had only himself to blame if, after 
ample warning and with no business 
except the business of supplying a 
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London poulterer with his landlord’s 
game, he trespassed and came to the 
worst. Yet even this monster, if he 
happens to be possessed of a sense of 
fun and literature (which is perhaps 
impossible), could not read even the 
most acrid of Sydney’s political dia- 
tribes without shrieking with laughter, 
if in his ogreish way he were given to 
such violent demonstrations ; could cer- 
tainly not read the Life and the letters 
without admitting, in a moment of 
unwonted humanity, that here was 
a man who for goodness as well as for 
cleverness, for sound practical wisdom 
as well as for fantastic verbal wit, has 
had hardly a superior and very few 
equals. 
GrorcE SAINTSBURY. 
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GENTLEMEN 


Tue fortunes and the prospects of 
the Gentleman Emigrant form a topic 
of such vital moment in so many 
British households as fairly to claim 
place among the social questions of the 
day. The cry, “ What shall we do 
with our boys,” so far from getting 
fainter, grows louder in the ranks of 
society for which political strife has at 
any rate provided us with the compre- 
hensive term so long needed for general 
purposes of definition. The Gentle- 
man Emigrant is the product of “the 
classes” ; whether he is the son of a 
peer or a parson, of a soldier, a mer- 
chant, or a lawyer matters nothing 
for our present purpose, nor does the 
rank that his friends occupy in society 
matter more. The young men will all 
be practically alike so far as education 
and habits of life go ; and their various 
aptitudes for facing the toils and 
temptations of a new country will be 
a question of individual character and 
not of previous training. In glancing 
briefly at this particular kind of emigra- 
tion we propose to confine our remarks 
entirely to the continent of North 
America, and for two excellent reasons, 
The first of these is that personal 
experience permits us to speak of it 
only as seen in British North America 
and the United States ; the second is 
that these two countries have of late 
years absorbed more emigrants of this 
special class than all the rest of the 
world put together. In any case the 
exodus to North America has been so 
great as to make it by far the best 
field for the general observation of the 
movement. 

The reasons for this popularity are 
obvious: the comparative proximity 
of the American continent to England, 
and the great variety of climate and 
products that are to be found between 
the wheat-belt of Manitoba and the 
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orange-groves of Florida. Nor has this 
westward flow of emigration been 
nearly so much influenced by the sen- 
timent of the British flag as might 
have been supposed. The conditions 
of life, of rural life particularly, in 
Canada differ only from those, let us 
say, in Northern Pennsylvania to a 
degree that is scarcely noticeable by 
people going from this side of the 
Atlantic. The contrast between a 
Canadian and a Pennsylvanian or New 
York farmer is, in reality, rather a 
local than a national one, however 
broad it may appear to the individuals 
themselves. To all three an English- 
man is in an almost equal degree a 
foreigner and a stranger, while he on his 
part would find it no easier to assimilate 
himself to country life upon one side 
of the international boundary line 
than upon the other. Politics in both 
cases consist chiefly in a struggle for 
office and its emoluments between two 
contending factions, and present as 
little attraction and as few opportuni- 
ties to the general British settler in 
her Majesty’s American dominions as 


‘in those of Uncle Sam. Lastly, what- 


ever may be the points of contrast 
between a Canadian and a citizen of 
the adjoining States, nobody who is in 
a position to make the comparison will 
for a moment deny that between these 
there is far more in common than 
exists between a Yankee farmer and a 
Southern planter. Upon the whole it 
is not surprising that independent 
emigration of late years has shown 
singular indifference to the inter- 
national boundary line. To those of 
us who may happen to labour under 
the conviction that Canada will sooner 
or later be absorbed by her great 
neighbour this fact of course appears 
of small importance. 

To any one whom circumstances 
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have kept in touch, say for the last 
fifteen or twenty years, with the kind 
of emigration of which this paper treats, 
the retrospect is a strange one. It 
recalls a long series of manias more or 
less evanescent for this or that portion 
of North America. Sometimes these 
movements, like other social whims, 
tlowed at least in a logical direction ; 
sometimes they had very little sense 
or soundness about them; but they 
had one feature common to ll. 
Society (the word is used in its most 
liberal sense), with each new paradise 
that seemed to reveal itself under 
Western skies, imagined that a panacea 
for unemployed or unemployable sons 
and brothers had at length been found. 
Exaggerated pictures of rural bliss 
and future wealth, and life made easy, 
generally, for the good cricketer with 
a few hundred pounds, went the round 
of London drawing-rooms and country 
vicarages. The spot that was in favour 
for the moment became a sort of 
catchword, and for the time emble- 
matical of the American continent 
generally, somewhat to the bewilder- 
ment of travelling Americans. 

In time, however, one of the indirect 
and lesser results of these successive 
movements was the tardy recognition 
in English society that America had a 
geography as well as Europe. 

The Southern negro in the slavery- 
times had no reason to be conscious of 
the existence of any particular nation 
beyondtheseas. So, after the war, when 
an English element appeared among 
the purchasers of deserted plantations, 
he was sorely puzzled by the “ white folk 
who warn’t like our folk.” He knew of 
course that they were called “English,” 
and had frequently heard that ex- 
pression in former days applied to 
superior merchandise of all kinds. 
Where the strangers came from, how- 
ever, was a matter entirely beyond 
his powers of definition ; so he settled 
the geographical problem simply, con- 
clusively, and for good and all by the 
three words, “out dar sumwhar.” 
So it was until quite recently with the 
majority of English people. When 
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the Gentleman Emigrant crossed the 
Atlantic it was sufficient for almost all 
his friends, except those who addressed 
his letters, that he was “out dar sum- 
whar.” Hitherto English society had 
absolutely declined transatlantic geo- 
graphy, and had been most thoroughly 
in accord upon this point with the 
negro aforesaid. The transition from 
this chaos was brought about in great 
part by the impetus emigration of the 
better class received ten or twelve 
years ago, and it was often accom- 
panied by a mental attitude towards 
America that may be fairly typified 
by the following incident. 

A friend of ours, whom we will call 
T., was once dining at the table of a 
very learned professor indeed. T. was 
an old friend of the family, who had 
been absent for many years, living in 
one of the great Atlantic cities of 
America : he was, it may also be said, 
a man keenly appreciative of the com- 
forts and niceties of life—a man of 
the town, in short, to the core. “And 
now, Mr. T., do tell us where have you 
been all these years?” said a female 
member of the family devoted to the 
higher education of women, whose 
culture was the admiration of all her 
friends. T. modestly replied that he 
had been in the United States. Know- 
ledge, however, had advanced since his 
day, and he was urged in almost 
offended terms to further particulars. 
He then intimated that Baltimore 
had been his adopted home. “ Oh, how 
charming,” cried out this patroness of 
female culture; “and do you really 
hunt cattle all day?” It turned out 
that this good lady had two nephews 
in Wyoming whose pursuits and ad- 
ventures had done duty so far as she 
was concerned, for the United States 
in general, and converted the remain- 
ing fifty millions of inhabitants into 
** cattle-hunters,” whatever that may 
mean. T. to this day has two griev- 
ances about the story. The first is 
that people on this side of the Atlantic 
can see nothing strange in it at all, 
while those on the other side will not 
believe it at any price, 
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The great exodus of younger sons 
(to use a convenient term) which has 
continued in unabated volume to the 
present day may be said to have begun 
upon the present scale about the year 
1877. This, it must be remembered, 
was also the beginning of a period of 
unprecedented activity in the deve- 
lopment of the Prairie States, of a new 
era, it might almost be said, in Ameri- 
can history. Hitherto Western de- 
velopment had been cramped and 
hindered by events antagonistic to 
progress, and the march of civilisation 
compared with its late gigantic strides 
till then had been slow. To the causes 
of this, though they are matters of 
history, we may here briefly allude. 
Before the Civil War the nation was 
divided against itself. A party for 
slavery struggled with a party against 
slavery for supremacy over each rich 
Western State as it became open to 
Eastern civilisation. Their represen- 
tatives reviled one another in Congress, 
while political rowdyism with pistols 
and bowie knives made the lot of the 
peaceably inclined settler in the terri- 
tories in dispute a doubiful one. The 
shadow of civil war, or of disruption, 
or of both, hung for years over the 
path of healthy national enterprise. 
Confidence was impossible, and the 
people of the North and South were 
immersed in politics and waiting for 
the coming struggle. Then came the 
long chaos of war, and after that 
inflated prices which kept Eastern 
lands in good demand and farmers dis- 
inclined to move lightly into remote 
regions where railroads were only just 
beginning to run, and that could not 
yet be regarded as falling within the 
reach of markets. After this followed 
the panic of 1873, the collapse of war- 
prices, and three or four years of de- 
pression so intense and widespread 
that the West, though it steadily 
absorbed population, in prosperity 
stood nearly still. With the revival 
of trade in 1877-78 at length ended 
the long period of internal strife with 
its after effects from which the country 
had practically never at any time been 
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free. Sectional hatred had cooled down, 


under the pressure of hard times, and 
at the period just mentioned the 
United States found themselves for 
the first time in their history prepared 
to turn their whole attention to the 
development of those immense tracts 
of virgin soil whose producing capaci- 
ties had as yet been scarcely realised. 
Hitherto, moreover, prosperity had been 
high in Great Britain ; but now the 
clouds of depression which had so long 
hung over America crossed the Atlantic 
and enveloped the mother country with 
a gloom that, so far as agriculture is 
concerned, has been deepening ever 
since. It will be seen, therefore, how 
singularly ripe was the period from 
1877 onward for the emigration of the 
Briton, and particularly of the Briton 
of the upper classes. 

In comparatively early days, before, 
let us say, the American Civil War, 
Canada had taken most of this kind 
of immigration. Many of the now 
prosperous country towns in Ontario 
counted among their earliest settlers 
a large proportion of men of birth 
and education, There was also a strong 
military element.in these connections. 
Retiring officers from the numerous 
garrisons, enamoured of bush-life, took 
unto themselves Canadian wives, and 
set up as pioneers, while concessions 
were liberally granted by the Govern- 
ment to soldiers of all ranks, They 
are dead now, most of that genera- 
tion, and in many cases cheap whiskey. 
it is to be feared, anticipated the 
course of Nature. A little farming 
and a great deal of shooting was their 
motto. Few succeeded or kept abreast 
of the growth of the country. The 
bend of the river, where forty years 
ago they waited in their birch-bark 
canoes for the plunge of the driven 
deer, is now lined with factories and 
flour-mills. The forest clearing, in 
which they blistered their unaccus- 
tomed hand, is now smooth meadow 
or corn-land, where the reaper glides as 
regardless of stump or stone as if the 
surface were that of an English park. 
Neither the factories nor the flour- 
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mills nor the smooth high-priced acres 
belong to the descendants of these 
men. The hard-fisted Scotch labourer 
drove them surely but steadily to the 
wall, and the pioneer of this descrip- 
tion generally died poorer than he 
started. His children may have kept 
their portion by their own wits and 
energies in the big cities, or, as is often 
the case, dropped out of the society 
and recognition of their equals and 
become rough workers on the soil or 
in the forests. Sometimes a country 
post-office or a lonely lake will patheti- 
cally recall by its name the ventures 
or the exploits of some rollicking son 
of Mars long since gone to dust with 
all his dreams of fortune and estate ; 
and still in the backwoods linger dim 
traditions of the bottles he drank, the 
pranks he played, and the deer he shot. 
For mighty hunters were these Gentle- 
men Settlers, and reckless voyagers 
upon the treacherous rapids down 
which the path of the Canadian sports- 
man lies. But, “ the rest is silence.” 

We are speaking now of a period 
that may be roughly described as the 
twenty years preceding the Crimean 
war. But Canada took the majority 
of Gentlemen Emigrants up till 1870 
or thereabouts, a good many of the 
old sort continuing to settle there with 
a much larger number of quite young 
men who went out to make farming 
their career. These were rarely fitted 
by disposition or training for the life. 
The preparation in those days for the 
ultimate ownership of a Canadian farm 
of a hundred acres was remarkable. 
It consisted generally of two courses of 
training, heaven save the mark ! First, 
the contemplation for a year or two of 
a highly cultivated farm in Yorkshire 
or the Lothians ; secondly, a residence 
in Canada itself with some genial Eng- 
lish officer or his equivalent, who in 
the near neighbourhood of some social 
town had a pleasant house with a farm 
attached. _The hundred pounds a year 
paid to the jovial amateur by the 
agricultural student, especially if there 
were half a dozen of them, more than 
compensated for the loss on the hun- 
No. 343,—vot. LVI. 
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dred acres. There was hunting and 
dancing and flirting galore, and, what 
was worse than all, cheap whiskey by 
the bucketful ; of farming, it is need- 
less to add, there was very little; of 
the hard, steady, continuous labour 
that successful American farming has 
always implied there was none at all. 
If a young man came out of such a 
school and made anything of his life 
he must have had stuff in him more 
than common. No doubt the propor- 
tion of ready-made black sheep was 
far greater among these young emi- 
grants than is now the case. Still the 
whole system was different to the one 
now generally pursued. Canada itself 
moreover has changed, and both laws 
and ideas with regard to liquor have 
undergone considerable change in that 
country within the last twenty years. 
The dominion, whether it was Nova 
Scotia or Ontario, met a youth sent 
out under such conditions as were then 
the custom, a deal more than half- 
way upon the road to ruin. For the 
steady, hard-working, labouring farmer, 
however, there were high prices for 
his produce, and a still ‘unearned 
increment” in his acres. Neither of 
these conditions can be said now to 
exist in the older provinces of which 
we speak. 

Colorado and Virginia may fairly 
be cited as the two first states of the 
American Union to come into favour 
with the British Gentleman Emigrant, 
after the Civil War had cleared the 
air. The former recommended itself 
to adventurous bachelors inclined to 
squatting, stock-riding, and a wild 
life; the latter to men of quieter 
tastes or family ties, who dreamt 
dreams of a country gentleman’s life 
in the deserted manors of the South. 
The price for which these properties 
could be bought, when compared with 
the then inflated values of English 
land, seemed to Englishmen, and in 
deed to many others, ridiculously 
cheap. They were considered as among 
the most promising of transatlantic 
investments in 1870. Alas for vain 
hopes! It seems almost paradoxical 
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to say that even these were inflated 
in value, but they actually were so 
for various and subtle causes upon 
which there is no need to touch here, 
aud are far lower to-day than they 
were eighteen years ago. 

The great States of Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Texas, though contain- 
ing of course many educated English 
settlers, compared to the position they 
have since taken in this particular, 
may be said almost to have had noexist- 
ence for the class in question. Florida, 
judged from the same standpoint, 
was still more unknown. California, 
like Texas, still reeked of the pistol- 
smoke of frontier rowdyism, while its 
advantages to the agricultural emi- 
grant were then but partially realised. 
Prices, too, everywhere in those days 
were high, The older States still 
offered present inducements to the 
farmer, while the West, but scantily 
tapped by railroads, could only hold 
out, as it then appeared, future pros- 
perity at the expense of a long interval 
of “ dollarless” isolation. 

Between 1877 and 1879, however, 
when the chains of war had really 
fallen from the limbs of the Republic, 
an era of prosperity and activity such 
as had never’ been known before set 
in. It was then that the great exodus 
from Great Britain across the Atlantic 
really commenced. The mania for 
emigration took hold of society, and, 
though many delusions have been 
overcome since that period of un- 
reasonable expectations, the movement 
has been ever since upon a far larger 
scale than was known before this 
period. Enterprising Englishmen, with 
money and social influence and a fair 
share of shrewdness, bought up large 
tracts of land in various Western 
States, and peopled them at a hand- 
some profit with emancipated school- 
boys. The latter generally started 
operations with a racecourse and a 
cricket-ground, as if they were in 
receipt of as many hundreds a year 
as they generally possessed for their 
entire capital. No previous experience 
seemed to be considered necessary by 
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the parental mind for these hordes of 
unsophisticated youths. Certain re- 
gions, neither better nor worse than 
others, but advocated by men influen- 
tial in England, drew the greater part 
of this flood of emigrants. Parts of 
Kansas and Texas came into favour, 
while North-Western Iowa became far 
more familiar to the politer British 
ear than it ever had been to the 
American. Young men from our 
public schools flocked there literally 
by the hundred, and the comic papers 
of that time will bear ample witness 
to the craze. Then came the turn of 
the far North-West of Canada—that 
remote region which but a very few 
years previously had, as “the Great 
Lone Land,” been shrouded in ro- 
mance. We can well recall the un- 
certainty, the doubt, almost the 
horror, with which at the beginning 
of the last decade in Old Canada men 
spoke of the vast and lonely plains 
that lay beyond Fort Garry, and of 
the arctic winters that were sup- 
posed to congeal the cluster of shanties 
which hugged the walls of the old 
fort upon the Red River of the north. 
Men in numbers had been to Fort 
Garry, it is true, trading, prospecting, 
or in Lord Wolseley’s army ; but even 
as late as 1873 the traversing of those 
thousand miles of lakeand rocky wilder 
ness to settle permanently in the plains 
beyond was looked upon as a very 
doubtful experiment indeed. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway was of 
course a future possibility even then. 
It was the cry of a political party ; 
but the first surveyors were bringing 
back tales from the great wilderness 
of Northern Ontario that might have 
daunted the stoutest heart, and its 
construction appeared no certainty 
either to the British emigrant or to 
the Ontario farmer. Neither felt in- 
clined to isolate himself beyond the 
reach of permanent markets upon the 
faith of political aims that might never 
in his lifetime be fulfilled. Then the 
half-breeds were unfriendly, while the 
servants of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany decried the agricultural possi- 
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bilities of the country to the utmost 
of their power. There was a time, 
very, little previous to the one we 
speak of, when intelligent men in 
Canada regarded what are now beyond 
dispute recognised as the most prolific 
wheat-lands in the world as a worth- 
less desert. When Fort Garry blos- 
somed into Winnipeg, the old clouds of 
ignorance had been pretty well blown 
away, and when the advancing wave 
struck the infant city the half-breed 
and the hunter knew that his days 
and the days of the buffalo were num- 
bered. The French Roman Catholic 
Church, which had cherished fond 
hopes of monopolising the country, 
and made several spasmodic and 
stealthy efforts to establish the Gallic 
race there, gave up all hopes when 
the “brutal Saxon tide” burst out 
upon the plains. And of course with 
the “brutal Saxon” came the “ Younger 
Son,” and with him the astounding 
follies that always seem to accompany 
him when he goes in crowds. Club- 
houses of imposing structure sprang 
up in embryo prairie towns, while the 
tents of the pioneer settlers still 
whitened the muddy tracks that 
hoped to be the future street. Capital, 
that should have been invested in 
acres and ploughs, melted away in all 
kinds of riotous living, aggravated no 
doubt by the fevered state of the 
country. Pyramids of empty cham- 
pagne-bottles for the first and probably 
the last time rose upon the prairie. 
Even tandems and four-in-hands 
plunged along the muddy ways, to 
the astonishment of the practical 
Ontario farmer’s son who had taken 
up his quarter or half-section. The 
old generation of the Gentleman Settler 
seemed to have burst into life again 
with his freaks and his follies re- 
doubled. It was hard upon the steady 
young emigrant who went out at such 
a time and with such a riotous crew ; 
but fortunately this wild delirium of 
unwarrantable speculation lasted but 
« brief time in a country that contained 
elements of wealth that can only be de- 
veloped by time and plodding industry. 
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In the meantime the profits of 
ranching in the Far Western States 
and territories had begun to attract 
attention among Englishmen with 
capital. Many had gone before this 
date, but for general purposes the 
year 1878 may be cited as the com- 
mencement of the wave of English 
men and money that swept towards 
the Rocky Mountains and reached 
from Montana in the North to New 
Mexico in the South. Cattle-ranching 
as a rule meant the employment of 
more capital than nine out of ten 
young emigrants could command. The 
measure of success, however, which 
attended those who were able to 
engage in it between 1878 and 1884 
appears to have been distinctly greater 
than that which had hitherto fallen 
to the lot of the Gentleman Emigrant 
elsewhere in America. It is very 
probable that the constant saddle- 
work and tke hard isolated life may 
be more suited to the athletic and in- 
experienced young Englishman of 
sense than the more cramping and 
elaborate work of a small farm. 
Men, again, who have means enough to 
maintain them at home, but who under- 
take a hard and isolated life abroad 
in the hope of making a fortune, have 
a spur to their zeal that the emigrant 
with small capital lacks. A few years 
later, when everything connected with 
cattle-ranching had reached its height, 
the British investor at home seemed 
to think a golden opportunity had 
arrived and rushed headlong into the 
business. Judicious owners with a 
good English social connection took 
the opportunity of turning their 
ranches into companies composed for 
the most part of their friends and rela- 
tions. These transactions, however, 
were only items in the movement, for 
large syndicates were formed, number- 
ing among their subscribers and pro- 
moters not only the guileless squire 
and the sanguine half-pay colonel but 
the canny and hard-headed Scot. Un- 
satisfactory results have followed most 
of these ventures, as everybody 
knows. The failure, due in great part 
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to the fall of plant and stock from 
the inflated prices at which they were 
purchased to figures abnormally low, 
has been aggravated in many cases by 
bad management Nepotism was said 
to be rife in many of these corpora- 
tions. It was by no means uncommon 
to see young Englishmen, whose sole 
qualification was a good seat on a 
horse, in charge of interests represent- 
ing millions of dollars, whose success 
depended in an unusual degree upon 
good management and local knowledge. 

In 1883 when the price of cattle in 
America was unprecedentedly high, a 
notion was prevalent in this country 
that the increase of population in the 
States was out-pacing the production 
of beef. The fact of the rural popu- 
lation of America being non-consumers 
of beef and mutton, and shewing no 
disposition to become so, was then, as 
now, ignored. At any rate the con- 
viction that high prices were due to 
unprecedented causes and were more 
or less permanent seemed universal in 
this country. The present writer was 
responsible for an article that appeared 
in a London daily paper in 1883, 
pointing out the artificial state of the 
meat-markets, and prophesying a 
speedy fall to normal if not still lower 
prices. These views at the time were 
very generally scouted; but as a 
matter of fact cattle fell in two or 
three years, not merely to normal 
prices, but to figures almost unpre- 
cedented since the opening of the 
Western States. Common sense 
would seem to suggest that a period 
of depression like the present is the 
opportunity of the British investor. 
The latter, however, seems in this 
particular class of adventure to be 
attracted only by periods of unnatural 
excitement and artificial prices, and 
society talks no longer about the de- 
lights and the profits of Western 
ranching. 

Florida came last into favour. 
Four or five years ago society began 
to twitter about Florida, just as it 
had twittered about Iowa or Mani- 
toba. The Gentleman Emigrant again 
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went through a period of mania. 
Scores had gone to Manitoba who had 
very much better have taken their 
money to Florida, and now as many 
more went to Florida who had far 
better have gone to Manitoba. There 
were as usual the same want of judg- 
ment and the same abundance of folly. 
Men with ten thousand pounds, and 
men with nothing but a pair of stout 
but unaccustomed arms, seemed to 
think that the semi-tropical peninsula 
appealed equally to both. Not only 
the younger son, but the middle-aged 
and even the elderly, trooped off to the 
Land of Flowers. The same exag- 
gerated hopes arose : the same idealised 
first impressions were sent home. 
When it was found that neither 
oranges nor lemons could be grown 
without money, labour and patience, 
the old senseless reaction set in. 
Orange-growing is to-day in quite as 
flourishing a state as when society took 
the Florida-madness: the prices of 
produce, though no one ever allowed 
or does allow for their remaining so, 
are about as high as ever: owners of 
bearing groves are prospering greatly. 
The catch-word has however gone 
round in England that orange-growing 
is “ played out.” The great rush of 
people with insufficient sense, means 
and industry to set out and bring into 
bearing an orange-grove has caused 
a glut in the market of half-developed 
properties at figures that would have 
been laughed at three yearsago. Now 
is without doubt the best opportunity 
there has yet been for investors in the 
groves of Florida; but, as in cattle- 
ranching, it is just these very times 
that the English investor led by mis- 
taken standards shrinks from. 

Black sheep are nothing like so 
prominent as they used to be in the 
ranks of the Gentleman Emigrant. 
This is not because there are less of 
them to be got rid of, but because 
they are dwarfed in numbers by the 
great quantity of decent lads who are 
now crowded out of the country by the 
increase of polite population and of 
mental competition combined. In for- 
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mer days the young Gentleman Ewmi- 
grant generally had the expectation of 
capital wherewith to purchase sooner 
or later a freehold beyond the seas. 
Now, however, a very large number of 
this class are leaving the country who 
have no such expectations. The future 
of.the former is of course intelligible 
enough. His success depends only 
upon himself, if the necessaries of life, 
complete independence and a modest 
home of his own may be called in 
these days by sucha name. If farm- 
ing abroad has nothing like the prizes 
it had in past times for the fortunate 
and industrious, the young aspirant as 
a rule enters the fight far better 
equipped than his predecessor. The 
hundreds that he used to pay both on 
this side of the Atlantic and the other 
are now more often than not saved ; 
and the youth, before he has acquired 
the very undesirable characteristics 
that are apt to develop with the down 
on his chin, goes fresh, simple, uncon- 
taminated, and often enthusiastic into 
the household of some decent practical 
settler. He may get a trifling wage, 
he may only get his keep, or he may 
even pay a small sum to begin with. 
It does not much matter. He is out 
of temptation, and he is living the 
life and learning the work, hard 
though it may be, that he will himself 
have to live and to perform when he 
has, sooner or later, blossomed into a 
farmer. Within the same time that 
the old-fashioned colonial agricultural 
student had acquired the art of drink- 
ing whiskey in large doses without 
water, or sliding on a toboggan, or 
steering a canoe, or carrying on a 
flirtation, his successor, though local 
society does not see so much of him, 
has learnt all the elementary details 
of his trade, and has the respect and 
not the ridicule of the plain folks who 
in that part of the world are its main 
followers. It must be borne in mind 
that the young American and Cana- 
dian of the more educated class 
thoroughly despises farming, and the 
sentiment is echoed among those sons 
of the soil who are, or think they are, 
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too “smart” to plough and sow. 
Land there has no prestige, no attrac- 
tion of the kind it has in this country. 
This feeling against farming is partly 
genuine ambition and partly mere 
vulgar snobbishness, and the provin- 
cial press is continually noting and 
deploring its existence. The rural 
“buck” beyond the Atlantic would 
far sooner sell ribbons or saucepans 
across the counter than work upon his 
father’s farm or even upon a good one 
of his own. Store-keeping, except in 
some parts of the South, is in the eyes 
of society in a country town a higher 
pursuit, a less vulgar, a more refined 
occupation than cultivating the 
broadest of acres. This is not, con- 
sidering the conditions of transatlantic 
life, wholly unnatural, and is in some 
sort a reaction from the rough pioneer- 
ing life of preceding generations. 
The stout-limbed young Briton, how- 
ever, starts upon traditions exactly the 
reverse. He has as much contempt 
for towns, for high stools and shop- 
keeping as his American friends have 
for farming, and entirely fails, though 
he may be foolish, to agree with the 
latter that a position behind the 
counter of an ironmonger’s or boot- 
maker’s shop is a haven of bliss. It 
would be quite superfluous to discuss 
the comparative merits of these 
opposing points of view. And this 
for the excellent reason, that even 
supposing the young English emigrant 
were less stiff-necked in the matter, 
the great rush of competent natives 
for inferior urban situations already 
exceeds the demand. 

It is not at all surprising that 
Americans and Canadians are con- 
tinually asking us why we bring up 
young men in luxury, educate them 
expensively, and then send them across 
the Atlantic to labour on the land, an 
occupation which may be carried on 
as well and even better by compara- 
tively uneducated men. The question 
is natural enough to people who in the 
first place do not look at life with 
quite the same eyes that we use, and 
in the second, have little notion of the 
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interior social economy of this country 
and the hopeless competition that 
exists. If America had vacant desks 
to offer to the sons of our upper and 
upper-middle class, no doubt these 
would be sought with eagerness. 
But even the tolerably influential 
American or Canadian knows well 
that, if he had the deepest interest in 
securing the most humble posts of this 
kind for half a dozen English lads 
from Rugby or Haileybury, he would 
be at his wits’ ends to accomplish the 
task, Nor again could the American 
by any possibility realise the singular 
aversion to indoor work and the actual 
pleasure in physical toil that by a 
strange law animates such a large 
proportion of our educated youth, 
The cry of “ What shall we do with 
our boys!” is, as we have said, as rife 
as ever among the parents of the upper 
and middle classes who for years have 
been bringing into the world far more 
children than they could reasonably 
expect to float in their own class in 
life. Nor is it any good pushing 
downwards in this country, for there 
the well-bred seeker for work meets 
not only an army of small clerks 
hustling and jostling one another for 
a living, but in addition to them the 
inevitable, ubiquitous Teuton. Poor 
as are the prospects of the gentleman’s 
son without brains, money, or interest, 
a high stool in such a sphere, even if 
it could be won, what is it? Fifty 
pounds a year, the disadvantages with- 
out the advantages of a great city, a 
constant struggle to keep the nap on 
the coat and the loaf in the cupboard, 
inferior companions, bad air, bad 
tobacco and music-halls. 

The vicar of Bumbletown Magna 
has four hundred pounds a year, no 
private means, and eight children, four 
boys and four girls. The former must 
be educated up to a certain point to 
test their capacities for securing the 
prizes of life. The elder justifies the 
test and shows possibilities of exhibi- 
tions and fellowships. The second 
may have a special turn for mechanics, 
or the vicar may exhaust his interest 
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in getting him intoa bank. For the 
other two, strong, healthy, well- 
brought up lads, there is no visible 
career whatever. It is not their fault. 
They are not dull, but, to use a com- 
mon expression of the bewildered 
parent, “books are not their line.” 
They are upon the whole as fine young 
fellows as you wish to come across, 
simple and manly, with nothing in 
common with the  cover-coated, 
cigarette-sucking, bar-room-haunting 
style of youth they might become 
after a year or two of idleness in this 
country. ‘They have practically no 
alternative but emigration. It is 
easy enough to talk of the hardship 
of sending gently-nurtured lads to 
work upon the lands of others without 
much hope of becoming landowners 
themselves. Granted, it is a pity ; but 
facts must be faced. In the first place, 
those who exclaim against it have no 
alternative to offer, nor is there in 
such cases any alternative. In the 
second, the objects of such compassion 
in most cases would resent it, and 
would fairly lay claim to as much 
happiness as falls to the lot of the 
average clerk in this country. They 
may often grumble at their lot, it is 
true, but they will not upon the whole 
grumble more than the clerks at 
Messrs. Goldust and Co.’s Bank, who 
are regarded in the city as among the 
most fortunate of young men. Heaven 
forbid that we should idealise the 
career of the gentleman’s son who 
goes out to America to “work his 
way”, as it is called. At the same 
time, as it is the only one open to so 
many there is no harm in glancing at 
the brighter as well as the drearier 
side of it. So the vicar’s two sons, at 
the ages say of seventeen and eighteen, 
emigrate. They have been at one 
of the many good but inexpensive 
large schools: they have not as yet 
rubbed shoulders with the young 
man of the period: the less in fact 
after this age that they see of their 
contemporaries, whether at private 
tutors, public schools, or universities, 
so much the better fitted will they be 
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for their future life abroad. Whether 
they go to Canada or Iowa or Kansas 
signifies comparatively little, but at 
such an age they should not of course 
be sent off to shift for themselves. 
Some responsible assistance in this 
matter can easily be secured, and the 
boys will find themselves in the house- 
hold of some substantial and respect- 
able but hardworking farmer, and 
practically members of his family. 
Here, with the goodman, they will 
learn the art of ploughing, of swing- 
ing an axe, of driving teams, of hand- 
ling machinery, accomplishments which 
do not, as some people think, come by 
nature. It is really of little conse- 
quence whether during this period of 
apprenticeship they simply get their 
keep for their services, or whether the 
farmer pays them a trifle, or they pay 
the farmer. It is sufficient to say that 
at the end of a not very long period 
the boys will be qualified to ask and 
receive the pay of “hired men,”’ that 
is to say their keep and from two to 
five pounds a month. 

Lady Peppercorn, the squire’s wife 
at Bumbletown, will shake her head 
and say, “What a dreadful thing it 
is, those two nice sons of our poor 
dear vicar working as common 
labourers.” Her ladyship will see 
in fancy the objects of her compassion 
emerging from a humble cottage with 
a shambling gait, their dinners tied 
up in a red cotton handkerchief, and 
their employer mounted upon a sleek 
cob haughtily pointing out to them 
their allotted tasks. As a matter of 
fact Dick and Tom, as has been already 
hinted, would generally resent such 
compassion, Society in the town 
twenty miles away, it is true, divides 
itself into cliques and classes, but in 
the genuine farming community every 
respectable person is on an equality. 
It is quite as true that Dick and Tom 
work as hard or harder than agricul- 
tural labourers in this country, but 
then Farmer Cornstalk, who has a 
farm worth two thousand pounds and 
twice as much in the bank besides, 
works equally hard. English people 
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who look upon the cleaning out of pig- 
styes as a horrible degradation, but 
riding on a mowing-machine a per- 
formance not unworthy of a gentle- 
man, would be regarded by an Ameri- 
can farmer as showing signs of 
softening of the brain. The perfect 
republicanism of the farming com- 
munity beyond the Atlantic, which so 
often irritates the English Gentleman 
Emigrant of capital who becomes a 
proprietor, stands in good stead those 
who have to work for others. The 
latter at any rate have no material 
anxieties. They may go within cer- 
tain limits almost where they choose, 
and make certain of food and lodging 
and sufficient wage. If their lot is 
cast among a class socially lower than 
that in which they were born, it is 
proportionately kinder-hearted and 
less likely to leave them in the lurch 
in case of unforeseen misfortune. If 
the physical work is hard, there is a 
large proportion of English youth to 
whom physical toil is infinitely pre- 
ferable to mental labour and depri- 
vation from fresh air. Sometimes 
this is only fancy and a youthful 
excuse to be rid of books, but often 
it is perfectly genuine and will stand 
the test of years. Social sentiment is 
deeply adverse to such a line of life, 
but after all what a trifling thing is 
this when placed upon the scales with 
bread and butter and an average de- 
gree of happiness. If there are more 
gentlemen, to use an ambiguous phrase, 
brought into the world than can be 
maintained in a soft-handed and black- 
coated state, demand and supply must 
assert themselves. For the youth who 
has no intellectual hankerings and 
whose chief delight is in his physical 
powers, one can imagine many a worse 
fate than that he should be absorbed 
into that immense and industrious 
class who till the soil of the American 
continent. He will be none the worse 
for his gentle rearing if he have tact 
and sense. Even if he lose his super- 
ficial graces and become almost unre- 
cognisable in the course of years from 
the ordinary working farmer of the 
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country of his adoption, what harm 
is it? Is there any special happiness 
in this life, or extra chance of it in the 
next, in possessing certain tricks of 
manner and speech that indicate neither 
virtue, industry, honesty, nor even edu- 
cation in its comforting sense? For what 
do young men of this kind, whose 
education has been to them simply a 
bore and its result a hatred of books, 
lose by such a life, if they are other- 
wise happy, healthy, and industrious 4 

After working for many years like 
this, “ What then?” some people may 
say. The query is natural, and not 
easily answered. But we are not 
talking of men who might have risen 
to be Queen’s Counsel, or Head- 
masters, or Canons, nor even of those 
who could have got small posts in 
banks or offices, though in such cases 
the “ What then?” might with almost 
equal justice be asked. This discus- 


sion applies only to those who have 
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no alternative but emigration, and no 
choice but physical labour. The 
future in such cases it is true holds 
out nothing definite but a livelihood. 
If Dick or Tom eventually end in 
marrying some decent farmer’s daugh- 
ter and secure thereby, according to 
local custom, a permanent lodgment 
in the family homestead and a greater 
or less share in the family acres, the 
question is happily settled. Such a 
fate no doubt would be dreadful to 
Lady Peppercorn’s notions and those 
of many other excellent people who 
estimate happiness by the rungs in the 
ladder of social competition. Striking 
this issue, however, out of our reckon- 
ing, a vast and new country holds out 
opportunities that the industrious, 
intelligent, and experienced young 
man sooner or later will be able to 
take hold of, and so raise himself into 
something more materially prosperous 
than a “hired man.” 





THE AFGHAN BOUNDARY. 


Tue “ Autobiography ” of Sir Douglas 
Forsyth contains a dispiriting record 
of a lost opportunity. He describes 
the fruitless attempt made in Lord 
Mayo’s time to obtain the demarcation 
of a boundary line which should be the 
recognized limit to Russian advance in 
the direction of India, and should 
oppose a barrier to encroachment be- 
fore it became a peril and a menace. 
Some twenty years ago, shortly after 
the Ameer Shere Ali met Lord Mayo 
in durbar at Umballa, Sir Douglas 
(then Mr.) Forsyth, at that time 
Commissioner of an important division 
in the Punjaub, was authorized by the 
Viceroy to proceed to Europe with the 
object of bringing about, if possible, a 
friendly understanding in regard to 
the relations of England and Russia 
respectively, with the Usbeg, Barakzai, 


and Kajar rulers, whose dominions 
lay between the frontiers of the two 


Powers in Asia. At this date, the 
Akhal Tekke Turcomans and the 
Turcomans of Merv, 


** Toorkmuns of the south, 
The Tukas, and the lances of Salore,” 


were as yet unconquered. The Russian 
outposts were all to the northward of 
a wide belt of desert stretching from 
the head-waters of the Oxus to the 
shores of the Caspian Sea. Afghani- 
stan was united under an Ameer who 
only needed moderate encouragement 
to continue our firm ally. It might 
have proved impossible to extract 
from our rivals in any binding form 
a full and complete repudiation of de- 
signs on Merv and the regions border- 
ing on northern Persia ; but we might 
unquestionably have so drawn the 
frontier of Afghanistan as to secure to 
Shere Ali and his successors all the 
territory lately ceded to Russia, as 
well as the states on the upper Oxus, the 
ownership of which is still disputed. 


But as Sir Douglas Forsyth writes : 
“The Duke of Argyll was Secretary 
of State for India, and threw cold 
water on the proceedings of Lord 
Mayo. He would not allow any sub- 
stantial promise of assistance to be 
given to Shere Ali, and altogether 
destroyed what might have been the 
good effect of the Umballa durbar. 
When I reached England, I found the 
Duke turned a deaf ear to all the pro 
posals I put before him.” Nevertheless 
Sir Douglas Forsyth persevered. Lord 
Clarendon helped him, and he went to 
St. Petersburg as the accredited 
agent of the English Foreign Office. 
In the negotiation that followed, Sir 
Douglas elicited from Russian states- 
men admissions which only needed to 
be put into proper diplomatic form and 
to be supplemented by an agreement 
with the Afghan Ameer to give us all 
the security we could reasonably wish 
for. “But unfortunately,” says Sir 
Douglas Forsyth, “when I went to 
the India Office, the Duke of Argyll 
would not take the slightest interest 
in the matter and no orders were 
passed.” 

The great events which intervened 
between the wretched sequel to this 
episode and the reopening of the 
Afghan boundary question are matters 
of general history. The interval was 
marked by Shere Ali’s rejection of our 
friendship, by our campaigns in 
Afghanistan and the establishment of 
Abdul Rahman on the throne of 
Cabul; and lastly by the annexation 
of the Merv oasis to the empire of 
the Czar. That measure, long deferred 
but long foreseen as inevitable, marks 
a turning point also in our Central 
Asian policy. The Russian menace 
once more loomed too portentous to be 
viewed with serenity. Not that the 
English ministry of the day showed 
much alarm. On being informed 
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in February, 1884, that the Czar had 
resolved to accept the proffered allegi- 
ance of the Merv Turcomans, and to 
send an officer to organize the district, 
Earl Granville did little less than 
invite Russia to propose some way of 
averting such complications as might 
arise from her nearer approach towards 
Afghanistan. In reply M. de Giers 
suavely reminded us that he himself 
had not long before proposed that the 
boundary of Afghanistan should be 
agreed upon and laid down between 
the Oxus and the Heri Rud. He was 
still of opinion that such a measure 
was advisable. Towards the end of 
April, 1884, Earl Granville accepted 
the Russian proposal for a delimita- 
tion. The British Government, he 
went on to explain, considered that 
the main points should be laid down 
on the spot by a joint commission 
appointed for the purpose. After all 
these years, it would seem, we were 
unable or reluctant to say what the 
main points were, and almost provoked 
the Russians to presume on our ignor- 
ance and indecision. Nor were they 
slow to perceive the opportunity. 
They began at once to raise objections 
to the procedure recommended. They 
themselves, we presently found, had 
been carrying out an independent 
inquiry of their own ; and fortified by 
the information thus acquired, they 
knew perfectly well what was wanted 
in Russia’s interests. M. de Giers 
hinted plainly his hope that the 
Turcomans of Panjdeh would submit 
of their own free will to Russian 
authority. At the same time General 
Komaroff took steps to put the 
Turcomans in possession of the lands 
about old Serrakhs. Nor was Russia 
satisfied with thus indicating her pre- 
tensions. She wished them acknow- 
ledged and admitted before the Com- 
mission began its work. In his 
despatch of June 18th, 1884, M. de 
Giers propounded for the first time the 
theory that the main points of the 
boundary should be settled not by 
political officers on the spot but by 
negotiation between the two govern- 


ments. While agreeing that the joint 
Commissioners should meet at Serrakhs, 
in the beginning of October, “the 
Imperial Government,” he wrote, 
“think it would be advisable that pre- 
vious to the sending of the Commis- 
sion, the two Governments should 
exchange views on the general basis 
of the future delimitation.” At first 
Earl Granville seems to have paid no 
heed to the suggestion beyond saying 
that, in the opinion of Her Majesty's 
Ministers, “any points on which the 
Commission were unable to agree 
should be referred for the decision of 
the Governments.” Meanwhile Sir Peter 
Lumsden was appointed British Com- 
missioner. On July 27th M. de Giers 
expressed his disappointment that Ear! 
Granville had not laid down some prin- 
ciples on which the instructions to 
the Commissioners should be framed ; 
and a few days afterwards, he ostenta- 
tiously waived his objection to the 
commencement of the delimitation at 
the western instead of the eastern ex- 
tremity of the line, on condition that 
an agreement should be come to con- 
cerning the principles which were to 
form the basis of instructions. For a 
long time this idea of a preliminary 
arrangement was steadfastly rejected 
by Earl Granville. He would only 
admit that no boundary line ought to 
be drawn imposing on the Ameer obli- 
gations which His Highness would be 
unwilling to assume or would not in 
practice fulfil, This admission was at 
once fastened upon by M. de Giers, who 
saw in it an argument in favour of a 
preliminary arrangement. The Rus- 
sian Minister also suggested that in 
such an arrangement it should be ex- 
plicitly stated that the Sarik Turco- 
mans were to be under Russian control, 
and that the Ameer Abdul Rahman 
should be required to give up all designs 
of aggrandizement at their expense ; in 
other words that His Highness should 
then and there renounce all claims to 
Panjdeh. Unfortunately the English 
Government were unwilling either to 
reject this notion at once or to accept 
it. General Zelenoi was now ap- 
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pointed Russian Commissioner and he, 
with M. Zinovief, the Chief of the 
Asiatic Department of the Russian 
Foreign Office, called on our Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg and had a long 
conversation with him on the matter. 
A day or so afterwards M. de Giers 
entreated Earl Granville to take Gene- 
ral Zelenoi’s advice into consideration. 
In a memorandum dated October 9th, 
1884, he again called the English Am- 
bassador’s attention to the necessity of 
previously defining the duties of the 
Boundary Commissioners and of set- 
tling on the area of the zone which 
was to be the field of their investiga- 
tions. Some weeks later M. de Giers 
went a step further and formally pro- 
posed a zone, submitting a long argu- 
ment in favour of its adoption. Every 
other method of procedure, he declared, 
must inevitably exercise an unfavour- 
able influence upon the course of sub- 
sequent negotiations. After a long 
veriod of wavering, Earl Granville gave 
in. He told the Russian Ambassador 
that being desirous of meeting the 
wishes of Russia as far as possible, we 
would agree to limiting the inquiry by 
sume preliminary arrangement. 

The next thing was to settle the 
details of this preliminary arrange- 
ment. At first Earl Granville was 
unwilling to imply even the possibility 
of doubt as to the Ameer’s rights so 
far south as the southern limit pro- 
posed by Russia. In reply M. de 
Giers quoted the Emperor's opinion 
that unless a definite zone was decided 
on, the meeting of the Commissioners 
would be futile. All this time Gene- 
ral Zelenoi was at St. Petersburg. 
The next Russian move was to send 
M. Lessar to London with instructions 
to put forward not a zone but a 
definite line as a basis for negotia- 
tions. This was in the beginning of 
1885. The line suggested gave both 
Zulficar and Panjdeh to Russia. Mean- 
while the Russians had pushed forward 
advanced posts to the Zulficar Pass 
and to a position threatening Panjdeh, 
from which they declined to withdraw. 
Earl Granville, having consulted Sir 
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Peter Lumsden, now entered into a 
long argument, the gist being that we 
would take the Russian line as the 
southern limit of a zone, the northern 
limit to be a little to the south of the 
northern limit at first proposed by 
Russia in November, 1884. This may 
be remembered as the English zone of 
March, 1885. In reply M. de Giers 
pointed out that the English zone was 
incompatible with the circumstances 
of the moment. The Russian Govern- 
ment would either agree to its original 
zone, or to its tentative line, preferring 
the latter. This was interpreted by 
Earl Granville as objecting to the 
English proposal, and on the other 
hand offering no counter proposal. 
He entertained the hope that the 
Russian Government had not yet com- 
municated its final decision. Three 
days afterwards Earl Granville re- 
ceived news of General Komaroff’s 
attack on Panjdeh. The Indian Go- 
vernment had already been informed 
of the line proposed by Russia, and 
had sounded the Ameer as to its 
acceptance. It thus fell out that 
before the news of the fight reached 
either England or India, the Ameer 
declared himself indifferent as to the 
retention of Panjdeh. But on April 
7th, 1885, also before receiving news 
of the collision, M. de Giers instructed 
the Russian ambassador to propose 
yet another zone. This, however, needs 
only a passing reference, for a week 
later Earl Granville suggested that it 
might be possible to adopt some modi- 
fied line which would be fairly accept- 
able to both parties. We even hinted 
that a concession as to Panjdeh was 
not impossible, were the rest of the 
line settled according to our wishes. 
After this the negotiation made rapid 
progress. M. de Giers saw no objec- 
tion to allowing the exchange of 
Panjdeh for Zulficar. The Panjdeh 
episode was made the subject of a 
separate compact, and was finally con- 
doned; and Sir Peter Lumsden was 
ordered home. On May 8th a draft 
convention was agreed upon, by which 
the proceedings of the Boundary Com- 
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missioners were to be confined within 
certain definite limits. The superior 
diplomacy of the Russians thus secured 
them their first triumph. The Afghan 
boundary was practically settled not 
by commissioners on the spot, after 
our officers had surveyed and exam- 
ined the country, but by diplomatists 
in London on the basis of information 
mainly furnished by Russia. Further 
controversies followed, and it is pos- 
sible that Earl Granville might have 
made further concessions. 

But a Conservative ministry came 
into power, and Lord Salisbury put 
things plainly. We had promised, he 
said, that the boundary line should go 
to the north of the Zulficar Pass. We 
had made that promise in reliance on 
the consent of Russia that when 
Panjdeh was given up by England 
the Zulficar Pass would be surrendered 
by Russia. From that engagemeut it 
was not open to us to recede, The 
Russians made several attempts to 
shake our determination; but when 
the Russian ambassador proposed that 
this particular matter should be left 
pending, while the discussion could be 
continued regarding the rest of the 
line, Lord Salisbury returned a decided 
negative. Later on he declared that 
it was impossible to recede from the 
promise which, on the faith of the 
promise of the Russian Government, 
we had given to the Ameer. Advised 
however by experts, and with the 
Ameer’s full consent, Lord Salisbury 
made a slight concession, and the 
Protocol was finally signed on Septem- 
ber 10th, 1885. No good purpose 
would be served by speculating as 
to the measure of success that might 
have attended our diplomacy had 
a firm tone been maintained from 
the beginning. Had we insisted on 
it, Russia might possibly have con- 
sented in the end to a demarcation of 
the frontier in accordance with the 
method laid down at first and after- 
wards waived by Earl Granville. 
This, however, is doubtful. On the 
other hand there is every reason to 
believe that had we known from the 


beginning how much we meant to 
yield, and how much it was absolutely 
necessary to retain, a far better bar- 
gain might have been struck; and 
that, too, without furnishing the 
humiliating spectacle of a Govern- 
ment which is either ignorant of 
its interests or unable to protect 
them. 

Such was the process, dilatory and 
detrimental, by which the agreement 
embodied in the Protocol was reached 
We have now to see how the terms of 
the Protocol have been carried out. 
The frontier as shown on the map 
may be separated into four portions. 
The first runs from the Heri Rud to 
the Kushk river: the second from the 
Kushk to the Murghab: the third 
from the Murghab to the latitude of 
Daulatabad; and the fourth from 
thence to the Oxus. The first portion 
of the line presented no difficulty. It 
runs from a point two versts below 
the fort of Zulficar to Chaman-i-Bid, 
“the meadow of willows.” In the 
Protocol the line was laid down thus 
far in strict accordance with the geo- 
graphical features of the country, 
no room being left for local disputes. 
In his letter to Lord Salisbury, 
dated February 11th, 1886, Sir West 
(then Colonel) Ridgeway says: ‘The 
language of the Protocol was suffi- 
ciently clear; and the land in ques- 
tion was barren, uninhabited and 
mostly waterless. The survey of the 
country to the north and south of 
the frontier had been completed in 
detail by the English and Russian sur- 
veyors, respectively, before the Com- 
mission met ; and sufficient triangular 
points had been fixed by Major Hol- 
dich and Captain Gore in the vicinity 
of the frontier, to render computable 
the absolute position of the pillars in 
latitude and longitude.” Nor was 
this all. The activity of the Russians 
had not only made the actual work of 
erecting the boundary pillars an easy 
task: it had also enabled those who 
drew up the Protocol to define as far 
as the Kushk, a line about which there 
could be no possible dispute after- 

















wards. After Panjdeh was taken, the 
Russians at once put their surveyors 
into the field, and mapped the whole 
country as far as the Kushk. Thus 
it happened that the Commissioners 
encountered on this section of the 
line no difficulties worth mentioning. 
Owing to the strict definitions of the 
Protocol, it was impossible to go 
wrong. 

But beyond the Kushk, to the east, 
it was otherwise. No mapping was 
ready when the Protocol was drafted. 
Merely an arbitrary line had been 
traced, described without reference to 
natural, geographical, or ethnological 
features; and the uncertainty landed 
the Commissioners in never-ending 
disputes. At first the pillars on the 
second section were erected in strict 
accordance with the Protocol. That 
is to say, the valleys of the Kushk 
and Kashan, though cultivated by the 
Sarik Turcomans, were given to Af- 
ghanistan. Sir West Ridgeway per- 
ceived the injustice and inconvenience 
of this arrangement, but he thought 
it better to dissemble. ‘‘The Russian 
contention,” he says, ‘‘ was true, but 
I resisted the claim.” He fancied that 
compliance would be more profitable 
at a later period. To some extent his 
calculating reluctance paid. When he 
conceded these valleys in the end, it 
was in return, according to his own 
theory, for concessions on the Oxus. 
From an impartial point of view the 
tinal arrangement affords a much better 
boundary ; though we may regret it 
was not reached in a more dignified 
way. 

We may here note that Maruchak 
has been practically abandoned to the 
Russians. The fort is now within 
musket-shot of the boundary. The 
negotiations regarding Maruchak are 
not without interest. In May, 1885, 
Lord Kimberley informed M. Lessar 
that Maruchak had always been con- 
sidered by Her Majesty’s Government 
as a place which must be left to the 
Afghans. When the Commissioners 
proceeded to lay down the frontier, 
the following point arose: Did Maru- 
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chak mean the fort, or the district of 
that name? The Russians said it only 
meant the fort: Sir West Ridgeway 
maintained the contrary, using for 
argument the concessions he had made 
in the neighbourhood of Chaman-i-Bid. 
“T wished,” he says, “to admit to a 
certain extent the Russian argument 
that the Chaman-i-Bid of the Protocol 
did not merely mean the fort, but the 
lands surrounding it, for the argument 
applied equally to the more important 
case of Maruchak.” But this ingeni- 
ous device was thrown away. Lord 
Salisbury decided that the mischief 
had been done, and was irreparable. 
We have now to consider the line 
that has been laid down beyond Maru- 
chak. In the Protocol the boundary 
between the Murghab near Maruchak 
and the Oxus near Khoja Saleh, was 
defined as running to the north of the 
valley of the Kaisor, or Ab-i-Wali, 
and west of the Sangdalak, so as to 
leave to Turcomans and Afghans re- 
spectively their due proportion of 
pasture. This question of pasturage, 
about which so much has been said, is 
less momentous perhaps than some of 
the authorities try tomake out. There 
is in these regions an unlimited growth 
of grass at certain seasons of the 
year, and none at all at other times. 
The Russians, however, lost no time 
in demanding under the Protocol that 
the Afghans should only get the pas- 
tures of which they were actually in 
possession at the time of the Russian 
occupation of Merv. This claim seems 
to have been admitted without due 
consideration, and to have been finally 
construed, in connection with other 
circumstances, as giving the Afghans 
a belt of pasturage not more than 
sixteen miles wide. Otherwise, no 
doubt, the line would have been pushed 
forward to the edge of the Kara Bil 
plateau. This would have made an 
admirable natural boundary. Forming 
the water-shed between the Murghab 
and Oxus drainage, it has an altitude 
of about two thousand, five hundred 
feet ; and consists of open, undulating 
downs covered with short grass and 
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affording excellent pasturage. In a 
report dated February 18th, 1886, 
Colonel Peacocke wrote: “In this 
belt of ground no natural frontier 
presents itself short of the southern 
edge of the Kara Bil plateau ; and if 
the rights of the former Usbeg pro- 
prietorship were to be respected, it 
would appear that it should even 
secure to the Usbegs the heads of all 
the valleys draining down from the 
plateau to the Kaisar and Karawul 
Khana streams.” Whether it was the 
terms of the London Protocol, or some 
arrangement of his own which pre- 
cluded Sir West Ridgeway from insist- 
ing on the adoption of the natural 
frontier, it is difficult to say. But in 
some way or other, he decided that the 
boundary must be drawn within a 
zone lying south of the Kara Bil plateau, 
and we may see what kind of country 
it was. To begin with, it is a terribly 
difficult region to traverse from east 
to west ; though there are many routes 
running from north to south, and con- 
necting what is now Russian territory 
with the Kila Wali Valley. “Lateral 
communication,” wrote Colonel Pea- 
cocke, “from east to west is so difficult 
that there is said to be no road across 
it, though numerous tracks lead from 
south to north by which the Kara Bil 
plateau is reached.” Nothing but the 
most arduous exertions enabled Colonel 
Holdich to carry his triangulation 
right through this ominous tract. It 
is fortunate that he succeeded in fixing 
the exact geographical position of 
each pillar, for otherwise it would have 
been impossible to identify the pillars, 
or to replace them should they be re- 
moved. Even as it is, it proved im- 
possible to construct anything like a 
good artificial boundary within the 
limits of the zone. Sir West Ridgeway 
deprecates the phrase, “a paper 
boundary ” ; but this is just what it 
is. The Russians, unluckily for us, 
got on the ground first, mapped it out, 
and then persuaded our Commissioner 
to accept the result of their surveys 
as the basis of the settlement, without 
waiting for the English surveyors to 


go over the ground. In July, 1886, 
M. de Giers told our Ambassador that 
the last instructions he remembered 
sending were, “to explore, and tho- 
roughly to explore, and again to ex- 
plore.” The one thing which had been 
made manifest, he went on to say, 
was that the facts as they were now 
cropping up did not tally with the 
maps; and that until perfectly sure 
topographical information was within 
reach, no decision could be reached. 
If only we on our side had insisted on 
the same cautious investigation some 
serious mistakes might have been 
avoided. Most unfortunately our Com- 
mission was weak in survey-officers. 
We had only three, to fourteen with 
the Russians. The facts are referred 
to by Sir West Ridgeway in his de- 
spatch of February, 1886. He speaks 
of the superior strength of the Russian 
survey-staff, Colonel Kuhlberg having 
at his disposal some eight or nine 
trained topographers. Thecase is put 
still more forcibly by Colonel Holdich. 
“On the meeting of the joint Commis- 
sioners at Zulficar,” he writes, ‘on 
November 10th, 1885, there were only 
present Captain-Gore and myself, with 
Atta Mahomed. ... The weakness 
of a party without professional topo- 
graphers was now apparent. Geo- 
graphical surveyors are quite apart 
from topographers in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Captain Gore was 
our only topographer. On the other 
hand, the Russian Commission con- 
sisted chiefly of a strong topographical 
party, with Colonel Kuhlberg at the 
head.” 

The story of Khwaja Govirdak 
affords a good example of what we 
lost through our hurry to get the 
business finished. Some trouble is 
required to extricate it from the Blue 
Book, but the main facts seem to be 
as follows. The importance of this 
place is evident. In a report dated 


February 4th, 1886, Colonel Peacocke 
wrote: “In the western portion of 
the Chol, there is said to be sweet 
water only at Khwaja Govirdak, 
which is a marsh with springs.” 
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Elsewhere he speaks of Khwaja 
Govirdak as the only place in the 
western portion of this belt of ground 
with a water supply of any sort. 





Khwaja Govirdak, it may be added, 
is by far the best position anywhere 
near this section of the line, and would 
make an excellent site for an ad- 
vanced frontier post. A force holding 
Khwaja Govirdak would command 
the Kila Wali line of communication, 
which could thus be cut in two at any 
moment. The Kila Wali valley, I 
ought to have said before, is an impor- 
tant trade-route, being practically 
the only line of communication 
between Afghan - Turkestan, and 
Badgheis. It can be commanded, as 
we see, from Khwaja Govirdak. Yet 
this is one of the points which we 
have given up to Russia. Sir West 
Ridgeway describes the negotiation 
in a despatch to Lord Rosebery. The 
mischief was done, it would seem, at 
the sixth meeting of the Commis- 
sioners, held at Maruchak on March 
19th. At this meeting they traced 
the frontier between Maruchak and 
the meridian of Charshamba on the 
basis of surveys executed by the Rus- 
sian topographical officers. The dis- 
cussion was a trying one; and Sir 
West Ridgeway speaks of his fruitless 
protest, and of the persistent struggle 
which lasted some two or three hours, 
and ended, as he imagined, in his 
getting Khwaja Govirdak for the 
Afghans. “The line was traced on a 
Russian map, for the survey of the 
country in question had been confided 
to Russian surveyors, and this impor- 
tant water source was certainly named 
on the map.” But with what seemed 
unaccountable obstinacy Colonel Kuhl- 
berg insisted on the frontier making 
a curve to the south, instead of run- 
ning from pillar to pillar. At last 
Sir West Ridgeway conceded the point, 
but it was not till he reached Karawul 
Khana that he learnt what the Rus- 
sians had been driving at. “By 
making this curve, the frontier in- 
cluded within Russian territory the 
water source of Khwaja Govirdak 
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which, according to the Russian map, 
had been given to Afghanistan.” At 
the meeting of the Commissioners on 
April 17th, Sir West Ridgeway pointed 
out that the line traced by the Com- 
missioners at their previous meeting 
gave Khwaja Govirdak to the Afghans; 
but that on arrival at the spot the 
surveyors who were to erect the boun- 
dary pillars found that the inflexion 
of the frontier line towards the south 
left Khwaja Govirdak outside Afghan 
territory. To this Colonel Kuhlberg 
rejoined that, on the contrary, the line 
traced on the map had left the spring 
at a distance of two versts outside 
the Afghan frontier. On the Russian 
survey, he went on to say, it was in- 
dicated by the conventional sign “‘ P”’ 
(Podnukr). Sir West Ridgeway. could 
only answer that when he consented 
to the deviation of the line to the 
south he had no idea that a spring 
would thus be excluded from Afghan 
territory, still less that the unknown 
mark “P” indicated Khwaja Govir- 
dak. But at last he yielded, solacing 
himself with the reflection that the 
place would have been of little use 
to the Afghans by reason of its in- 
accessibility. This is inconsistent 
with what Colonel Holdich says: 
“A path leading from Khwaja Govir- 
dak passes just below the hill, to the 
west of it, to Kila Wali.” After- 
wards Sir West Ridgeway himself 
wrote: “In order to keep the impor- 
tant spring of Khwaja Govirdak 
within the Russian frontier, the boun- 
dary was advanced to within eight or 
nine miles of the limits of the culti- 
vated lands of Afghanistan.” 

The fourth section of the boun- 
dary, from the latitude of Daulutabad 
to the Oxus, need not occupy much of 
our attention, As already noticed, 
Sir West Ridgeway was only able to 
obtain what he regarded as essential 
to the proper maintenance of Afghan 
interests by making a concession at 
the other end. He has already en- 
larged on the relative value of the 
concessions made by either party to 
the agreement, though his calculation 
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is not received without question by 
Russian writers. We are mainly con- 
cerned, however, with the value of the 
line as a boundary; and have only to 
note that, once the stretch of open, flat 
country north of Daulutabad is 
reached, the boundary does not so 
much matter. Well-known old land- 
marks have been followed right up to 
the river Oxus; and it is not on this 
section of the boundary-line that any 
trouble need be anticipated. 

Having traced the diplomatic mea- 
sures that led to the boundary delimi- 
tation, and seen in what manner it 
was finally executed, we may pass on 
to consider for a moment the present 
state of the question. A member of 
Parliament who is credited with a 
special knowledge of all things apper- 
taining to Indian matters, remarked 
the other day that “ we have disposed 
once and for all of the Russian bug- 
bear, hitherto a very real danger.” 
Yet so far as the boundary demarca- 
tion goes, all that has been done is 
merely this: England has repeated 
her pledge, under certain conditions, 
to protect Afghanistan from foreign 
aggression; and by more precisely 
defining our obligations, we have 
added to our responsibility instead of 
diminishing it. Should Russia violate 
the boundary now that it is delimited, 
there will be no possible excuse for 
indifference short of double dealing on 
the part of an ally. That contin- 


gency it would be most uncivil even 
to hint at ; and we must make up our 
minds that the least encroachment on 
the Afghan boundary should be re- 
sented at whatever cost. The diffi- 
culty is that the line, as we have 





seen, is so drawn in certain places as 
to provoke rather than repel aggres- 
sion ; and one might easily imagine a 
case in which it would be extremely 
difficult to prove the offence, or to say 
which side was to blame. There are 
all the elements of more Panjdeh 
episodes all along the line; and 
whereas Russian officers can travel .at 
will and are stationed within easy 
reach of the boundary, we are depen- 
dent on the testimony and reports of 
Afghan officials. It is very well to 
say that the Russians can have no 
inducement to encroach, and may be 
trusted to show the utmost respect for 
the line now laid down. We must 
remember that the boundary by no 
means gives them all they hoped to 
get ; while the boundary of Afghani- 
stan to the north-east is still in dis- 
pute. Has not our past action led 
Russia to believe that for the sake 
of maintaining our interests at one 
extremity, we might be induced to 
yield at the other ? 

We cannot shut our eyes to what is 
going on in Central Asia. The Rus- 
sians are steadily but none the less 
surely consolidating their hold on the 
country. In this way they are pre- 
paring for an attack on India, not 
with a view, probably, to invasion, 
at any rate in the first instance ; but 
in order to prevent us from interfering 
in their designs on Constantinople. 
This is the great danger we have to 
guard against; and the erection of 
boundary pillars from the Heri Rud 
to the Oxus does not altogether pro- 
tect us from it. 


STEPHEN WHEELER. 
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IN THE DALES SIXTY YEARS SINCE. 


Ir was-my first cure, and I, a young 
curate of three-and-twenty, was put in 
charge of two solitary chapelries on 
the high moors, one of them twelve 
miles to the north and the other four 
to the south of the central village 
where I was to live. In fine weather 
nothing could be more delicious than 
the brisk bright air as I rode across 
the tracks among the heather, for 
roads there were none, putting up 
blackcock and grouse as I passed, and 
the little mountain sheep which could 
scramble anywhere and live on any- 
thing, even on the scanty grass among 
the big boulders. The moors were 
seamed with dales wherever a stream 
found its way, and here the ground 
was better, and little green closes and 
even patches of oats were to be seen. 
A small corn-mill stood‘on the tum- 
bling rushing cataract at the head of 
the glen among the promontories of 
rock, and little low stone farmhouses 
were perched in the most solitary 
places. There was an honest warm- 
hearted ring about the real moorsmen, 
who were extremely pleasant to live 
with, and they soon became very 
friendly to the “young priest,” as 
was the usual phrase in those days. 
I was Yorkshire born and Yorkshire 
bred, which helped us to an under- 
standing. 

The farthest of the little chapelries 
lay high up near the head of one of 
the dales, with a splendid view down 
a broader glen, where the brook 
widened into a river falling among 
rocks. The chapel was a long, low, old 
stone building with a tiny bell-tower 
and a porch. I heard of an inscrip- 
tion on a similar one showing it was 
built by Earl Tosti, brother of Harold, 
but there was nothing to mark the 
date of ours. It had belonged to a 
great religious house down in the low- 
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lands, now in ruins, and had probably 
been served by a resident monk, living 
in some sort of stone cell near by, or 
by a curate like myself, riding up for 
the day’s service. 

I started always soon after six, for 
the journey was a difficult one. In 
winter I have known the melting snow 
swell one of the streams till it reached 
half way to my knee as I stemmed 
the torrent on horseback, and my gray 
mare and I had much ado to get 
through it safely at all. Another 
time the way to reach the upper 
ground had been cut through an enor- 
mous snow-drift, the walls of which 
were higher than my head on horse- 
back. One Sunday, blinded by the 
sleet and thick-falling snow, I missed 
the way and was wandering off on the 
wild moor no one knows where, when 
the congregation, not seeing me arrive, 
set the bell tolling and turned out 
with shouts which brought me safely 
in. 

The little church was almost always 
full, with the farmers, “ statesmen” 
(the small owners) and their “hinds ” 
(labourers). We had a trifle of Sun- 
day-school to begin with, the only 
direct instruction the children could 
ever receive, and then came the ser- 
vice. Every woman as she stepped 
over the threshold made a low curtsey, 
every man a reverent bow. If their 
seats lay near the “ priest,” the saluta- 
tion was repeated to him on passing 
the pulpit. Sometimes I was wet 
through and had to borrow the clerk’s 
coat to appear in, while mine was 
being dried at his fire. After church 
was over I dined in the solitary dwell- 
ing near the chapel, where lived the 
widow of the late clerk. She used to 
put my piece of mutton and potatoes 
into a flat iron-covered vessel, which 
was then heaped all around with great 
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turves of hot peat a foot or two deep 
before we went to church, in order to 
bake slowly during the service, the 
result being excellent, for all the 
juices of the meat were preserved as 
in the pre-historic fashion of cookery. 

One day I was summoned to the 
funeral of an old woman, and being a 
little late I found the company sitting 
on the wall of the churchyard com- 
fortably chatting, with the coffin put 
down cheerfully in the midst of its 
friends. Nobody was ever ill, nobody 
died except from old age, so that I had 
no attendance on the sick added to 
my labours. ‘“ Does nobody ever die 
here?” said I, when I first came to 
the place. ‘ Nobody as I ever heerd 
on, without it be an old ooman, 
whiles,” was the laughing answer. 
Sometimes a farmer would send to beg 
that I would come and christen a new- 
born baby, as it was often impossible 
to take it across the moors to church : 
after the performance there was a 
little feast, where I was bound to eat 
of the “ parket,” a sort of great ginger- 
bread cake, and taste the gin provided 
for the occasion, but there was no 
drinking in the district. The dales- 
men were sober fellows, except perhaps 
on great market-days when they went 
down to the nearest market-town to 
meet their kind and have a bout of 
jollification. The women visited the 
land of shops about once a year to get 
such luxuries as tea and materials for 
cakes, with an occasional ribbon and 
silk handkerchief; but almost all 
their clothing was home-made, and 
the spinning of wool and flax went 
on during the whole year, while an 
itinerant weaver collected the yarn 
and wove it in his hand-loom, as 
described in “Silas Marner.” Their 
food consisted of oatcake and oat or 
barley bannocks, bacon, flitches of 
which hung from the rafters of the 
old kitchens, cranberries, cloudberries 
made into jam, milk (but cows were 
not common), and vegetables. But- 
chers’ meat was unknown, yet stronger 
men I have never seen. Great teas 
were the festivities, where you were 


pressed to eat as much as would have 
furnished two stout men. The little, 
low, old stone farmhouses were hidden 
away among the purple, heathery hills, 
almost worthy the name of mountains, 
in whose glens and crannies I used to 
find great orchises and mountain 
flowers, such as gentians of three kinds. 
Bilberries, cranberries, and cloudberries 
grew among the heather, and rare 
plants in the peat-bogs of the hollows, 
which were brilliant with shades of 
brown and red, bright green, and yel- 
low. Peat was generally cut for fuel 
in the outlying farms and cottages 
where the hinds lived: coal was rare, 
for no cart or wheeled thing could get 
up or down the tremendous pitches of 
the hill-sides, and the only porterage 
for goods was by strings of pack 
mules and donkeys. The utter seclu- 
sion was greater than we can now con- 
ceive, and there was scarcely any 
communication even between the 
different farms. But the air was 
delicious, life-giving, to those who 
could stand these high regions, and 
nothing could be more healthy than 
the result upon both men and 
women. 

It never occurred to me to be 
alarmed on my solitary rides, late or 
early: the people were as honest as 
the day, and perfectly trustworthy. 
Moreover I was, as it were, ‘dwelling 
among mine own people.” I do not 
know however how my nerves would 
have stood it if I had heard what 
happened in a parish not far off a 
little later. I tell the tale as it was 
told to me. There had been a period 
of great distress among the states- 
men, the oats had failed, the hay had 
been drowned by the weather and the 
floods, the cattle had had scarcely any- 
thing to eat, and there was something 
like starvation in the dales. The 
curate had collected a subscription in 
the lower country, and was himself 
taking the money about to the different 
farms, but the distances were so great 
that he was sometimes kept till quite 
late at night. One evening on his 
outward journey he suddenly became 

















aware of a figure moving beside him, 
and in the gloaming he recognized his 
brother who had died some time 
before. He was too awe-struck for 
any words, and after keeping by his 
side for some distance over the lonely 
moor the silent figure disappeared. 
He noted down the time and the 
vision, but nothing occurred to throw 
any light upon it. Some years after 
he had taken the duty at a jail in 
another part of the county, and one 
of the prisoners, being under sentence, 
desired to make a confession to him. 
He told of a number of crimes and 
ended with, “I was very near once 
taking your life, sir. It was in that 
bad year, and I heerd as how you 
went carrying money about in those 
lonesome dales. I hid behind the big 
boulders on the brown moor, I seen 
you coming up and waited till you 
should be near enough, but that night 
you were not alone” ! 

There were plenty of superstitions 
in the district about “ boggats”” and 
“bogies” and hairy goblins who 
threshed the corn and eat the cream, 
but these were not terrible. 

One evening I was taking my ease 
after a hard day’s work, looking for a 
rare gentian in a Gerard’s “ Herbal,” 
of 1618, which a friend had picked 
up at a cheap bookstall for me. It 
had struck nine, and as we kept 
early hours in the dales I was begin- 
ning to think of bed, when my land- 
lady opened the door with, “Here’s 
a little maid as be wanting of you, 
sir,’ and a shock-headed little girl 
about twelve years old, neatly dressed 
but with bare feet, came in under her 
arm. ‘My missis, she says as how 
you are to come off sudden with me, 
for life and death, says she, what 
waits for no man.” “’Tis from the 
Lathkill Dale,” put in my landlady, 
“and that’s five miles off if it is an 
inch.” ‘“ What, are the old Cloudes- 
dales ill?” I asked the little messenger, 
who only shook her head. “Then 
what is wrong with them?” ‘‘ Won’t 
morning do? It is too late to-night,” 
suggested Mrs. Dixon. “ Missis says 
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ye maun come, foul nor fair, sick nor 
well.” “But what is it for?” 1 
pleaded. “She said as how I was to 
doddle none, nor chatter none, or she’d 
cut my tongue out;” (we were very 
outspoken in the dales) “and I maun 
come and go like the wind!” 

There was no help for it; so I went 
out to saddle my tired mare, begging 
that the child might have a basin of 
bread and milk, which she finished in 
great haste as soon as she saw I was 
ready, and we started. Lathkill Dale 
was the most distant and secluded of 
the outlying farms in the parish, and 
the way was very difficult ; but it was 
a bright moonlight night in autumn, 
almost as light as day. As we came 
out of the silent village on the wild 
moor I would have taken the child 
up before me, but she was far too in- 
dependent and preferred her own little 
active bare feet, as she showed me the 
devious way among the green sheep- 
paths, twisting and turning, never 
straightforward, through the deep 
heather. I can see the little figure 
before me now, turning in the bright 
moonlight. Road of course there was 
none, not even a track ; up one steep 
hill and down another our course lay, 
through a peat moss, where my little 
guide led me, forgetting that while 
sbe could hop from patch to patch 
of solid grass roots, 1 and the mare 
must flounder through at the risk of 
sticking fast in the bog. 

“There’s lots of cranberries here,” 
said Elsie, watching us composedly as 
we scrambled out at last, the horse 
mired up to the chest. “ Bonnie lady 
giv me this,’ added she, pulling a 
ribbon out of her pocket, “for doing 
for her, but I donna dare show it to 
missis ; she’d down upon me like the 
day o’ judgment.” 

I knew the place and the Cloudes- 
dales well, but there was certainly no 
“bonnie lady” there then. The old 
statesman had sent for me some six 
months before, believing himself to be 
on his death-bed, but life was slow to 
part in this stout hard race. He was 
a tall wiry old man, with great 
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grizzled eyebrows that moved omin- 
ously when he was angry. He was 
lying in a cold, comfortless, dark, 
stone-flagged room next to the kitchen, 
on a heavy oak bedstead without 
sheets, which were considered gener- 
ally for the dales as too great a 
luxury. Mrs, Cloudesdale was now 
trying to put them on for the great 
oceasion of death, very much to his 
annoyance. After a little talk I 
found that he cherished a deadly feud 
with his nearest neighbour, a farmer, 
living some miles over the hill, about 
a right of sheep-walk, worth probably 
not sixpence-halfpenny: the quarrel 
had descended to them from their 
fathers, and neither of them would 
yield an inch for his life. I talked in 
vain, of “forgive as ye should hope 
to be forgiven ””—bringing down the 
terrors of the next world in a way 
that I should perhaps hardly do at 
present, but without the least effect ; 
when at last the old woman rose sud- 
denly, shouting aloud, “ Mun I see ye 
go down i’ th’ pit yonder to be burnt 
eternally before my very eyes, ye 
dour man?” and he surlily gave con- 
sent to have his enemy summoned to 
his side. A messenger was sent over 
the moor to fetch him. I would have 
prayed and read with the old man, 
but he closed his eyes and seemed 
determined to sleep. It was bitterly 
cold, and I went into the kitchen and 
sat within the huge chimney-corner. 
Mrs. Cloudesdale was lifting a long 
coil of her own homespun linen from 
a great carved old chest, and tearing 
it into lengths. “It’s for the auld 
man’s shroud, ye ken, he'll be wanting 
of it soon,” said she gravely when I 
asked what she was about. When 
the hereditary foe, a rather younger 
man of the same build, arrived, we 
went straight to the old man’s bed. 
Cloudesdale looked at him fiercely, 
“ Jock, the’ say ah’s goin’ to dee. 
Wag hands!” He reached out his 
own, and the ceremony of reconcilia- 
tion was solemnly accomplished. I 
was rejoicing over the success of my 
efforts, when the penitent, falling back 


upon his pillow, ejaculated sternly, 
“but if iver a’ get oup agen, mind 
yersen!” He did not “get oup” 
again and in a few days I was sum- 
moned to lay him in the grave—the 
bearers having carried him over seven 
or eight miles of the rough mountain 
moorland in the bitter spring weather. 
I had heard nothing of the Cloudes- 
dales since that time, except that the 
widow had taken a nephew to live 
with her in order to mind the farm. 

Elsie and J had now reached our 
last descent to the farm, which lay for 
shelter under the lee of the hill, near 
a tumbling brook,—boiling, rushing, 
foaming between low piles of rock 
and over great masses of moss-covered 
stone, which had fallen from above 
and barred its way. Opposite the 
house, however, it spread into a shal- 
low ford which shone now brightly in 
the moonlight. “ You must get up 
here at least, child, and let me carry 
you through,” said I; but before I 
had finished speaking she had kilted 
her short petticoat and I could see the 
little white feet splashing through the 
water to the other side. The farm- 
house and steadings, the pig-styes and 
cow-byre, all of cold gray stone, stood 
on a brow with a little patch of oats 
in the hollow, a strip of bright green 
meadow by the beck, a kail-yard, but 
nothing like a garden in that bare 
wilderness of heath—and not a tree 
in sight. There was a sort of desolate 
grandeur in the stern outlines of the 
hills and the tumbling rushing beck ; 
nothing, however, could exceed the 
savage seclusion of such a place in 
those days, the utter loneliness of it 
lost in the desert of great heathery 
seas of moorland stretching to the 
border. 

Mrs. Cloudesdale was standing at 
the door waiting for me, in her striped 
woollen jacket and linen cap. “ What 
is it? Elsie won’t tell me a single 
word,” said I. She was climbing the 
steep stair before me and did not turn. 
“Tt’s one as is come to us from the 
lowland pearts, for to have her child 
up here private—the babe’s come, and 
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I misdoubt as she’s going fast. She 
is just wild for you to christen him 
afore she dies,” said she, as she opened 
the door of the room at the stairhead. 
It was perfectly bare, nothing but the 
bed, the table, a great carved old chest 
with an apology for a basin upon it, 
and a couple of chairs. The moon- 
light was pouring into the room and 
on the bed, where lay a young woman 
with her long black hair streaming 
over the pillow. She was perfectly 
still, her eyes were closed and her 
beautiful features looked like marble 
in the cold light. “’Tis the young 
priest,” said Mrs. Cloudesdale. She 
opened her great dark eyes as I came 
up, and looked at me intently. ‘“ You 
have been a long time coming, sir,” 
observed she at last gravely. “ I made 
as much haste as I could,” I replied 
gently. “Death may make more 
haste for me,” answered she, in a tone 
so low that it could scarcely be heard. 
She put her hand on the little bundle 
that lay beside her. ‘There is no 
time to lose; you must baptize this 
before I am gone,” she went on, in the 
same stern unmoved tone. I knelt 
down by her side and prayed: her 
black eyes gleamed and her mouth 
moved, but it did not seem to me that 
it was in following my words, but in 
her impatience to get on. “Take 
him,” she said, when I had finished, 
imperiously to Mrs. Cloudesdale stand- 
ing at the foot of the bed, who took 
the child in her arms. “ You must be 
godmother,” said the patient. “God- 
parents are not needful here,” said I. 
“‘ But I choose her, and you, sir, to be 
like its godfather.” ‘“ And what name 
must I give it?” [asked. “ Lancelot,” 
answered she after a long pause, and 
I proceeded to christen the little atom, 
who began to wail and scream at his 
entrance into this troublesome world, 
and the infliction of cold water. After 
the concluding prayer he was put back 
into the bed beside his mother. “ You 
have not given me the surname,” said 
I, “and he must be registered. What 
am I to write?” “Lancelot,” re- 
peated she. “Yes, but what is his 


other name?” There was another 
pause, and [ caught only a low 
whisper. “He made me swear I 
would not tell!” Her hand lay out- 
side the bed: I looked at it, there was 
no ring there, “ but it is hanging round 
my neck,” she said, instantly detect- 
ing my glance and making an effort 
to show me the chain where it hung. 
“ For your child’s sake you must give 
me the name,” said I soothingly ; “I 
will promise not to reveal it if you 
choose, unless it be necessary.” There 
was no answer. ‘‘ When you are gone 
surely the babe should not be left 
nameless and fatherless,” I added as 
the child began to wail. ‘“ Hush,” 
said she almost angrily to it, “I must 
think,” then, turning imperiously to 
me, added, “ Pray for me.” I knelt 
down once more beside her and uttered 
the collect for the twelfth Sunday after 
Trinity, the first thing that occurred 
to me,—“ Forgiving us those things 
whereof our conscience isafraid,”—when 
two large tears came rolling down her 
cheeks, but she did not speak. Again 
I prayed that God would strengthen 
her heart at having thus to leave her 
child alone in this cold world, and 
again the two bitter tears overflowed. 

There was a pause. I could hear 
the wind whistling in the casement. 
Her strength was evidently ebbing 
fast. “I will tell it,” she said 
at last resolutely. ‘Stoop down— 
closer—nearer.” I did so but no word 
came: there was a deep gasp, 1 looked 
again, and all was over: she was dead. 

It was very awful to me : there had 
not been a word or a thought, ap- 
parently, of that place to which she 
was going, or of that God whom she 
must so soon meet; and then I re- 
membered the two silent tears and 
her order to me to pray, and I thought 
of the loving Father who pitieth His 
children and of the Saviour with whom 
there was no “too late,” even for the 
penitent thief on the cross ; and as I 
buried my head in my hands I re- 
joiced to think that God was not as 
man, and would not judge according 
to our shortened vision. 
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I was roused by a cry from the 
child and by Mrs. Cloudesdale, who 
had just returned from down stairs ; 
“ And what maun I do wi’ the little 
’un?” said she gloomily. “A canna 
just be fashed like this with a mither- 
less bairn—you be like his godfather, 


sir, take him yersen.” 1 jumped 
with horror. ‘“ What! a baby to 
feed and care for? You know I cannot 
do it.” 

A child’s cry always appeals to a 
woman’s heart however stern, and by 
this time Mrs. Cloudesdale had lifted 
the living babe from the dead mother’s 
side, and was looking at it more mer- 
cifully. “Tl tak tent to it, till so be 
as we can hear more from’s frins 
and a’,” said she, “ for a while.” 

It seemed cruel to examine into 
secrets which had been kept so jea- 
lously, but I was obliged to inquire 
into the circumstances of the poor 
lady's arrival in that strange place. 
** Was she a lady?” inquired I. “ Nay, 
I think none, she were too free order- 
ing folk about, and none too civil ; 
quality has their whims I’ve heard, 
but they has their manners too,” 
answered the shrewd old woman. She 
then told me all she knew, and I 
honestly believe that there was no- 
thing behind. Her husband had had 
a letter not long before his death 
from a cousin, a tradesman in a great 
town south of the county, asking her 
to receive a lady who wished to be 
private up in the dales during her 
confinement. Fifty pounds would be 
paid down and ten pounds a month 
for the time of her stay, which would 
probably not be long. Mrs. Cloudes- 
dale had been much “put about” at 
the idea, but times were bad and their 
mortgage heavy; it was a deal of 
money, and she had ended by giving 
her consent. The cousin had brought 
his charge by coach to a small moor- 
land inn, where he had arranged for a 
riding-horse and a guide on to the 
Lathkill Farm, while he himself went 
back, probably to avoid all incon- 
venient questions. Nothing of any 
kind had since been heard, she said, 


and she now brought the poor 
woman’s little treasures out of a 
carved chest, seeming to know so 
accurately what they were and where 
they were to be found, that I felt 
sure it was not the first time they 
had been examined. There was no- 
thing however amongst them which 
threw any light on the story—a torn 
letter with some directions as to her 
journey, a locket with some black and 
auburn hair twisted in it and the 
letter L and M on the back, with 
some little trinkets, were all that I 
found, with money enough for a couple 
more months. 

I got up to go with a lingering look 
and prayer for the dead who had 
passed so suddenly out of her troubles 
and her wrongs, and for the little 
spark of life she had left behind. 
Down stairs the “parket” and gin 
were laid out on a clean cloth of 
Mrs. Cloudesdale’s own spinning. She 
would omit no one of the observances 
proper for a birth, but I had small 
heart for a feast. The moon was 
down, however, and it was pouring 
with rain: my mare was tired, it was 
between two and three in the morning 
and I remained the rest of the night, 
half lying on the hard wooden settle 
by the fire with a couple of pillows. 
The next morning I was roused by 
Mrs. Cloudesdale coming in with a 
packet in her hand. “It’s come as 
soon as the breath is out of her body ! 
How she were wearying and worrying 
arter it to be sure! and now when 
tis too late ’tis here. Boy as brought 
it, said ’*thad been waiting days at 
the ‘Leathern Bottle.’” I felt as if 
it was a breach of confidence to look 
into it. “Let us bury it with her,” 
said I. “If ye wonna open it I'll call 
in Andrew,” (Mrs. Cloudesdale her- 
self could not read), “The bairn shall 
know its own father, if I can compass 
it.” 

There was nothing in the letter, 
however, to help our search: it was 
very short and evidently a reply to 
the poor woman’s passionate complaints 
and threats to return. The writer en- 
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treated her not to imperil the welfare 
of all in order to be sooner acknow- 
ledged : he would bring her back as 
soon as possible, but everything was 
going wrong with him at that moment : 
he was in all sorts of troubles, and all 
for her sake. I thought it a selfish 
letter, almost hard in the circumstances. 
Some more money was, however, in- 
closed, so the care of the child was 
made easier ; but the cousin, who wrote 
also, told the Cloudesdales that he was 
going to live in London and gave no 
fresh address. Still, I took the chance, 
and sent a note by the little messenger 
to him, saying that the mother was 
dead and asking what was to be done 
with the child, signing it as the curate 
of the parish, No answer came back 
and nothing more was ever heard from 
without, but the old woman took so 
fondly to the child that before he was 
two years old he had become the tyrant 
of the whole house. As he grew older 
he was more spoiled by every one, 
by Mrs. Cloudesdale whom he called 
Granny, by her nephew whom he dig- 
nified as “ Uncle” when he was good 
and as “ Andrew” when he was 
naughty, by Elsie, now a tall stout 
lass, and the hind. He was, in spite 
of it all, a charming little imp, very 
handsome, strong, broad-shouldered, 
with curly auburn hair and dark blue 
eyes. He was a masterful young 
urchin, and before he was six years 
old would call upon me from afar to 
“light down and let him have a ride 
on my mare.” Iam afraid I obeyed 
his commands like the rest of his 
friends, but on one point I stood firm. 
I have not that idolatrous respect for 
the alphabet which considers it as the 
parent of all virtue and all wisdom. 
I have known many clever men and 
women, ay and wise ones too, par- 
ticularly in those days, who could 
neither read nor write; and an in- 
finite number of fools who could do 
both. An old French émigré (there 
were still some in England at that 
time) once told me that his aunt, the 
Marquise de , had only learning 
enough to follow ber Book of Hours, 
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“but she had read life and had read 
men, and she was the wisest and wit- 
tiest woman and the best company I 
ever met with.” Nevertheless, as I 
knew there was a superstition in the 
world to which I believed Lancelot 
belonged and by which I felt sure he 
would one day be claimed, as to mas- 
tering the art of reading, even if it 
was seldom practised, I did my best 
to inculcate his letters, but without 
the smallest success. Lancelot was as 
sharp as a little needle: he knew 
almost as much about the birds, beasts 
and flowers of the district as I did 
myself : his perception of the character 
of the people with whom he lived, and 
of the best method of getting his way 
out of each of them, was of the shrewd- 
est; but no puppy dog or little pig 
was more stupid and obstinate when 
it came to that wretched alphabet. 

I had come one day at great incon- 
venience to myself to look after the 


child. Mrs. Cloudesdale always wel-° 


comed me warmly, and often asked 
me to look over papers for her. She 
was busy about her great open fire- 
place, which stretched almost along 
one side of the room. On the low 
hearth were heaped great turves of 
peat round pots and pans of every size 
and sort, in which she baked (there 
was no oven), and boiled, and steamed 
potatoes. To-day the flat girdle-plate 
Was on as soon as she saw me, and she 
was preparing fresh oat-cakes in my 
favour, as big as a large washing-basin 
and about the thickness and consist- 
ency of leather ; but I was to the 
manner born and’ liked the taste of 
the fresh oatmeal, and did not despise 
the barley bannocks done upon the 
gridiron, especially now that Mrs. 
Cloudesdale (since the poor lady’s ad- 
vent,) had taken to the unheard of 
luxury of a little butter. But Lance- 
lot could be persuaded to do absolutely 
nothing at his lessons. He lay on his 
back with his feet in the air, and when 
I transferred him bodily to the corner, 
matters did not improve. Mrs. Cloudes- 
dale, however, I believe chiefly in order 
to screen the criminal, here thrust a 










roll of papers into my hand and begged 
me to help her in some trouble with 
a mortgage. Almost all these little 
ownerships are mortgaged up to the 
hilt. A few bad seasons bring some- 
thing like starvation among them. <A 
landlord relaxes his rent in such a 
case—a money-lender never: he is 
always looking out for a chance of 
foreclosing. Mrs. Cloudesdale was 
trying to pay off part of hers with the 
money received for the child, but had 
been met by a demand for an increase 
of interest. The little bundle of title 
deeds she gave me was very curious. 
I am not clever in such matters, but 
I could read the kings’ names in them, 
and the earliest was to a Cloudesdale 
in the reign of Henry the Seventh. I 
mention it here only as a proof how 
these statesmen went on, neither wax- 
ing nor waning for hundreds of years, 
neither learning nor gaining anything 
from the lapse of time. The Cloudes- 
‘ dale whom I had known was probably 
an exact counterpart of his ancestor 
three hundred years before. 

I went back to the delinquent in 
the corner, but he had escaped to Elsie 
and her spinning-wheel, and was more 
impervious to the alphabet than ever. 
At last I rose up in wrath : “ You are a 
bad boy, Lance, I don’t love you, goaway, 
I sha’n’t speak to you again.” Then 
hardening my heart against Granny’s 
earnest excuses and promises,and Elsie’s 
apologies for crimes she had not com- 
mitted, I went out and walked up the 
glen in search of an ivy-leaved cam- 
panula which I thought might grow 
there. Presently I heard a running 
footfall behind me, and felt a little 
hand steal into mine, but I was ob- 
durate and took no notice. In a few 
minutes came a burst of tears like the 
bellow of a young bull-calf : “I will 
be good! I will learn my round O's!” 
Perhaps it will be thought that I 
capitulated too soon; but I am not a 
man of war, I loved the child, and was 
glad to make peace at any price. He 
was good company, too, though he 
would not learn to read. We found 
the bell-flower and many other trea- 
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sures together, particularly the late 
nest of a mountain-chat in the rocks 
over the beautiful little waterfall at 
the head of the dale. “ There is only 
one egg in it, there will be two to- 
morrow,” whispered Lance eagerly, 
creeping closer while I held him 
tightly over the hanging bank. “ You 
mustn’t come here by yourself,” said 
I, “it is very dangerous. I shall be 
back on Wednesday: mind you don’t 
go near the place.” 

Wednesday was very stormy but I 
would not give up my visit: I don’t 
like breaking a promise even to a child, 
and I fancied he might have got into 
mischief. The storm was near: a deep 
black cloud hung low over our heads ; 
then came down the lightning and the 
loud thunder rolled among the great 
hills—*‘ The voice of God,” as the old 
Hebrew psalm calls it—mighty and 
awe-compelling in its reiterated peals. 
The rain was falling in torrents as I 
rode up at my mare’s best speed 
through the torrent tothe farm. Mrs. 
Cloudesdale was standing out careless 
of the rain, wringing her hands, and 
Elsie in a flood of tears behind her. 
“He’s gone home!” “ What! Lance!” 
cried |. “He maun ha’ o’erbalanced 
himself reaching arter that wretched 
nest and the bank giv way and fell 
wi him. He maun ha’ hit his head 
agin the rock ; anyhow he were quite 
dead when we fun him lying as smiling 
and quiet as in his bed,” said she with 
a burst of grief. I was so thunder- 
struck that I could say nothing but, 
“ My little Lance—my little Lance!” 

The nest had clearly been too much 
for poor Lance’s new-born virtue ! 

She led me up stairs with a sob that 
shook her stern old frame. The beau- 
tiful little body lay like a waxen image 
on the bed where I had seen his mother 
die. All that wealth of power and 
cleverness and heart, still in the bud, 
had passed away like the wind, and 
“the place thereof knew it no more.” 
Had he passed away also from the 
temptations and the dangers which 
would have beset that tender, way- 
ward nature?. God fulfils Himself 
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in many ways. As I rode away the 
storm had ceased : all was still and the 
sweet scents of the mountain-flowers 
were rising in the quiet of the evening. 
The storm had come and gone seeming 
almost purposeless. 

Little Lancelot’s mystery died with 
him. In a few months I had left the 
dales, but I know that nothing more 
was ever heard there about it. Years 
after I fancied that I had perhaps 
lighted on a clue, but it may have 
been only my own imagining. I was 
waiting for a coach in the smoking- 
room of an inn in our own county ; 
the time for its arrival had long since 
passed and there were rumours of an 
overset. ‘*Coach-accidents are nasty 
things ; I was in a bad one myself ten 
years ago,” said a gentleman who was 
waiting as I was. I showed my in- 
terest, “a fellow-feeling makes one 
wondrous kind,” and he went on. “It 
was not far from The coach 
was going full gallop to keep ahead of 
a rival known to be not far behind, 
and the ‘box seat’ was encouraging 
the coachman to drive yet faster to my 
great annoyance. Presently, as we 
were swaying along full tilt, a sheep 
leapt over the stone wall into the high- 
way, the four horses swerved all across 
the road, over went the coach, and the 
passengers were scattered in every 
direction. I was little hurt and tried 
to do my best among the wounded ; 
the poor ‘box seat’ was taken from 
under the coach quite dead. There was 
nothing, either in his pockets or in the 
saddle-bags, which were his only lug- 
gage, to show who he was: he was tall, 
good-looking and unmistakably a gen- 
tleman ; but there was no card or paper 


about him except a part of a letter, 
with the direction torn off, in a woman’s 
hand to Dearest L. complaining, con- 
juring, remonstrating, threatening to 
leave this detestable place, inter- 
mingled with passionate phrases of 
affection, but almost fierce in its tone.” 
As he spoke, I felt as if I had once 
read an answer to a very similar letter 
ten years back at the dales. Was L. 
with his saddle-bags, on his way up to 
the dales to right poor Mary’s wrongs, 
or soothe her sufferings at least? The 
passenger went on. “There was some 
sad story here, but none will ever know 
what it was. I went on by the next 
coach, but I heard afterwards that the 
body had been carried to the neigh- 
bouring town: the news soon spread, 
and in due time a whole retinue of 
servants arrived from old Lord — to 
identify and bring it away. The dead 
man was his sister’s son, whom he in- 
tended to have made his heir. There 
had been some fierce quarrel, however, 
between them about a foolish marriage, 
which the old man either tried to stop or 
would not acknowledge, no one knew 
which ; whether they had ever been 
reconciled, or whether either had given 
way, no man ever knew or will know.” 
No indeed! The woman, the child, 
and most probably the man were all 
dead! And so ended my glimpse. 


‘* Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 
That, in a spleen, enfolds both heaven and 
earth, 
And ere a man hath power to say, ‘ Be- 
hold!’ 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up.” 


F. P. VERNEY. 





THE REVERBERATOR.! 


VIII. 


WHEN, on coming home the evening 
after his father had made the acquaint- 
ance of the Dossons, Gaston went 
into the room in which the old man 
habitually sat, Mr. Probert said, laying 
down his book and keeping on his 
glasses, “Of course you will go on 
living with me. You must under- 
stand that I don’t consent to your 
going away. You will have to occupy 
the rooms that Susan and Alphonse 
had.” 

Gaston observed with pleasure the 
transition from the conditional to the 
future, and also the circumstance that 
his father was quietly reading, ac- 
cording to his custom when he sat at 
home of an evening. This proved he 
was not too much off the hinge. He 
read a great deal, and very serious 
books; works about the origin of 
things— of man, of institutions, of 
speech, of religion. This habit he had 
taken up more particularly since the 
circle of his social life had grown so 
much smaller. He sat there alone, 
turning his pages softly, content- 
edly, with the lamp-light shining on 
his refined old head and embroidered 
dressing-gown. Formerly he was out 
every night in the week—Gaston was 
perfectly aware that to many dull people 
he must even have appeared a little 
frivolous. He was essentially a social 
animal, and indeed—except perhaps 
poor Jane, in her damp old castle in 
Brittany—they were all social animals. 
That was doubtless part of the reason 
why the family had acclimatized itself 
in France. They had affinities with a 
society of conversation; they liked 
general talk and old high salons, 
slightly tarnished and dim, containing 
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precious relics, where there was a 
circle round the fire and winged words 
flew about and there was always some 
clever person before the chimney-piece, 
holding or challenging the rest. That 
figure, Gaston knew, especially in the 
days before he could see for himself, 
had very often been his father, the 
lightest and most amiable specimen 
of the type that liked to take pos- 
session of the hearthrug. People left 
it to him; he was so transparent, like 
a glass screen, and he never triumphed 
in argument. His word on most 
subjects was not felt to be the last (it 
was usually not more conclusive than 
a shrugging, inarticulate resignation, 
an “Ah, you know, what will you 
have?”); but he had been none the 
less a part of the essence of some 
dozen good houses, most of them over 
the river, in the conservative faubourg, 
and several to-day emptied receptacles, 
extinguished fires. They made up 


‘Mr. Probert’s world—a world not too 


small for him and yet not too large, 
though some of them supposed them- 
selves to be very great institutions. 
Gaston knew the succession of events 
that had helped to make a difference, 
the most salient of which were the 
death of his brother, the death of his 
mother, and above all perhaps the 
extinction of Mme. de Marignac, to 
whom the old gentleman used still to 
go three or four evenings out of the 
seven and sometimes even in the morn- 
ing besides. Gaston was well aware 
what a place she had held in his 
father’s life and affection, how they 
had grown up together (her people had 
been friends of his grandfather when 
that fine old Southern worthy came, a 
widower with a young son and several 
negroes, to take his pleasure in Paris 
in the time of Louis Philippe), and how 
much she had had to do with marrying 

























his sisters. He was not ignorant that 
her friendship and all its exertions 
were often mentioned as explaining 
their position, so remarkable in a 
society in which they had begun after 
all as outsiders. But he would have 
guessed, even if he had not been told, 
what his father said to that. To offer 
the Proberts a position was to carry 
water to the fountain: they had not 
left their own behind them in Carolina; 
it had been large enough to stretch 
across the sea, As to what it was in 
Carolina there was no need of being 
explicit. This adoptive Parisian was 
by nature presupposing but he was ad- 
mirably gentle (that was why they let 
him talk to them before the fire—he 
was such a sympathizing oracle), and 
after the death of his wife and of Mme. 
de Marignac, who had been /er friend 
too, he was gentler than before. 
Gaston had been able to see that it 
made him care less for everything 
(except indeed the true faith, to which 
he drew still closer), and this increase 
of indifference doubtless helped to 
explain his collapse in relation to 
common Americans. 

“We shall be thankful for any 
rooms you will give us,” the young 
man said. ‘We shall fill out the 
house a little, and won’t that be rather 
an improvement, shrunken as you and 
I have become?” 

* You will fill it out a good deal, I 
suppose, with Mr. Dosson and the 
other girl.” 

“Ah, Francie won’t give up her 
father and sister, certainly ; and what 
should you think of her if she did? 
But they are not intrusive; they are 
essentially modest people ; they won’t 
put themselves upon us. They have 
great natural discretion.” 

“Do you answer for that? Susan 
does; she is always assuring one of 
it,” Mr. Probert said. “The father 
has so much that he wouldn’t even 
speak to me.” 

“He didn’t know what to say to 
you.” 

“‘How then shall I know what to 
say to him?” 
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“ Ah, you always know!” Gaston 
exclaimed. 

“ How will that help us if he doesn’t 
know what to answer?” 

“ You will draw him out—he is full 
of bonhomie.” 

“Well, I won’t quarrel with your 
bonhomme (if he’s silent—there are 
much worse faults), nor even with the 
fat young lady, though she is evidently 
vulgar. It is not for ourselves I am 
afraid: it’s for them. They will be 
very unhappy.” 

“Never, never!” said Gaston. 
“They are too simple. They are not 
morbid. And don’t you like Francie? 
You haven’t told me so,” he added in 
a moment. 

“She says ‘ Parus,’ my dear boy.” 

“ Ah, to Susan too that seemed the 
principal obstacle. But she has got 
over it. I mean Susan has got over 
the obstacle. We shall make her 
speak French ; she has a capital dis- 
position for it ; her French is already 
almost as good as her English.” 

“That oughtn’t to be difficult. What 
will you have? Of course she is very 
pretty, and I’m sure she is good. But 
I won’t tell you she is a marvel, be- 
cause you must remember (you young 
fellows think your own point of view 
and your own experience everything,) 
that I have seen beauties without 
number. I have known the most 
charming women of our time—women 
of an order to which Miss Francie, con 
rispetto parlando, will never belong. 
I’m difficult about women—how can I 
help it? Therefore when you pick up 
a little American girl at an inn and 
bring her to us as a miracle, I feel 
how standards alter. J’ai vu mieux 
que ca. However, I accept every- 
thing to-day, as you know; when 
once one has lost one’s enthusiasm 
everything is the same, and one might 
as well perish by the sword as by 
famine.” 

“T hoped she would fascinate you on 
the spot,” Gaston remarked, rather 
ruefully. 

“« Fascinate’—the language you fel- 
lows use!” 
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“ Well, she will yet.” 

“She will never know at least that 
she doesn’t: I will promise you that,” 
said Mr. Probert. 

“Ah, be sincere with her, father 
—she’s worth it!” his son broke 
out. 

When the old gentleman took that 
tone, the tone of vast experience anda 
fastidiousness justified by ineffable re- 
collections, Gaston was more provoked 
than he could say, though he was also 
considerably amused, for he had a 
good while since made up his mind 
that there was an element of stupidity 
in it. It was fatuous to square one’s 
self so serenely in the absence of a 
sense: so far from being fine it was 
gross not to feel Francie Dosson. He 
thanked Goce he did. He didn’t know 
what old frumps his father might have 
frequented (the style of 1830, with 
long curls in front, a vapid simper, a 
Scotch plaid dress and a body, in a 
point suggestive of twenty whalebones, 
coming down to the knees), but he could 
remember Mme. de Marignac’s Tuesdays 
and Thursdays and Fridays, with 
Sundays and other days thrown in, 
and the taste that prevailed in that 

milieu: the books they admired, the 
verses they read and recited, the 
pictures, great heaven! they thought 
good, and the three busts of the lady 
of the house, in different corners (as a 
Diana, a Druidess and a Muse: her 
shoulders were supposed to make up 
for her head), effigies which to day— 
even the least bad, Canova’s—would 
draw down a public castigation upon 
their authors. 

“ And what else is she worth?” Mr. 
Probert asked, after a momentary 
hesitation. 

“ How do you mean, what else?” 

“‘Her immense prospects, that’s 
what Susan has been putting forward. 
Susan’s insistence on them was mainly 
what brought over Jane. Do you mind 
my speaking of them?” 

Gaston was obliged to recognize, 
privately, the importance of Jane’s 
having been brought over, but he 
hated to hear it spoken of as if he 
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were under an obligation to it. “To 
whom, sir?” he asked. 

“Oh, only to you.” 

“You can’t do less than Mr. Dosson. 
As I told you, he waived the question 
of money and he was superb. We 
can’t be more mercenary than he.” 

** He waived the question of his own, 
you mean ¢” said Mr. Probert. 

“Yes, and of yours. But it will be 
all right.” The young man flattered 
himself that that was as far as he was 
willing to go, in the way of bribery. 

“Well, it’s your affair—or your 
sisters’,” his father returned. ‘‘ It’s 
their idea that it will be all right.” 

“T should think they would be 
weary of chattering!’’ Gaston ex- 
claimed, impatiently. 

Mr. Probert looked at him a 
moment with a vague surprise, but 
he only said, “I think they are. But 
the period of discussion is over. We 
have taken the jump.” He added, in 
a moment, as if from the desire to say 
something moreconciliatory: “Alphonse 

and Maxime are quite of your 
opinion.” 

“Of my opinion ?” 

“That she is charming.” 

“Confound them, then, I’m not of 


. theirs!” The form of this rejoinder 


was childishly perverse, and it made 
Mr. Probert stare again; but it be- 
longed to one of the reasons for which 
his children regarded him as an old 
darling that Gaston could feel after an 
instant that he comprehended it. The 
old man said nothing, but took up his 
book, and his son, who had been 
standing before the fire, went out of 
the room. His abstention from protest 
at Gaston’s petulance was the more 
commendable as he was capable, for his 
part, of thinking it important that 
ces messieurs should like the little girl 
at the hotel. Gaston was not, and it 
would have seemed to him a proof that 
he was in servitude indeed if he had 
accepted such an assurance as that as 
if it mattered. This was especially 
the case as his father’s mention of the 
approval of two of his brothers-in-law 
appeared to point to a possible dis- 
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approval on the part of the third. 
Francie’s lover cared as little whether 
she displeased M. de Brécourt 
as he cared whether she pleased 
Maxime and Raoul. The old gentleman 
continued to read, and in a few 
moments Gaston came back. He had 
expressed surprise, just before, that 
his sisters should have found so much 
to discuss in the idea of his marriage, 
but he looked at his father now with 
an air of having more to say—an 
intimation that the subject must not 
be considered as exhausted. “ It seems 
rather odd to me that you should all 
appear to accept the step I am about 
to take as a sort of disagreeable 
necessity, when I myself hold that I 
have been so exceedingly fortunate.” 

Mr. Probert lowered his book ac- 
commodatingly and rested his eyes 
upon the fire. “ You won’t be content 
till we are enthusiastic. She seems a 
good girl certainly, and in that you 
are fortunate.” 

“1 don’t think you can tell me what 
would be better—what you would have 
preferred,” said the young man. 

“What I would have preferred? 
In the first place you must remember 
that I wasn’t madly impatient to see 
you married.” 

“T can imagine that, and yet I can’t 
imagine that, as things have turned 
out, you shouldn’t be struck with the 
felicity. To get something so charm- 
ing, and to get it of our own 
species.” 

“Of our own species? TJudieuw!” 
said Mr. Probert, looking up. 

“Surely it is infinitely fresher and 
more amusing for me to marry an 
American. There’s a dreariness in 
the way we have Gallicised.” 

“ Against Americans I have nothing 
to say: some of them are the best 
thing the world contains. That’s pre- 
cisely why one can choose. They are 
far from being all like that.” 

‘Like what, dear father?” 

“Comme ces gens-la. You know 
that if they were French, being other- 
wise what they are, one wouldn’t look 
at them.” 


“ Indeed one would ; they would be 
such curiosities.” 

“ Well, perhaps they are sufficiently 
so as it is,’ said Mr. Probert, with a 
little conclusive sigh. 

“Yes, let them pass for that. 
will surprise you.” 

“Not too much, I hope!” cried 
the old man, opening his volume 
again. 

It will doubtless not startle the 
reader to learn that the complexity of 
things among the Proberts was such 
as to make it impossible for Gaston to 
proceed to the celebration of his nup- 
tials, with all the needful circum- 
stances of material preparation and 
social support, before some three 
months should have expired. He 
chafed however but moderately at the 
delay, for he reflected that it would 
give Francie time to endear herself to 
his whole circle. It would also have 
advantages for the Dossons ; it would 
enable them to establish, by simple but 
effective arts, the modus vivendi with 
that rigid body. It would in short 
help every one to get used to every- 
thing. Mr. Dosson’s designs, and 
Delia’s, took no articulate form : what 
was mainly clear to Gaston was that 
his future wife’s relatives had, as yet, 
no sense of disconnection. He knew 
that Mr. Dosson would do whatever 
Delia liked and that Delia would like 
to “start” her sister. Whether or 
no she expected to be present at the 
finish, she had a definite purpose of 
seeing the beginning of the race. Mr. 
Probert notified Mr. Dosson of what 
he proposed to “do” for his son, and 
Mr. Dosson appeared more amused 
than anything else at the news. He 
announced, in return, no intentions in 
regard to Francie, and his queer 
silence was the cause of another con- 
vocation of the house of Probert. 
Here Mme. de Brécourt’s brilliant 
spirit won another victory ; she main- 
tained, as she informed her brother, 
that there was no possible policy but a 
policy of confidence. ‘‘ Lord help us, 
is that what they call confidence?” 
the young man exclaimed, guessing 
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the way they all looked at each other ; 
and he wondered how they would 
look next at poor Mr. Dosson. For- 
tunately he could always fall back, for 
reassurance, upon that revelation of 
their perfect manners, though indeed 
he thoroughly knew that on the day 
they should really attempt inter- 
ference—make a row which might 
render him helpless and culminate in 
a rupture—their courtesy would show 
its finest flower. 

Mr. Probert’s property was alto- 
gether in the United States: he 
resembled various other persons to 
whom American impressions are 
mainly acceptable in the form of 
dividends. The manner in which he 
desired to benefit his son on the occa- 
sion of the latter’s marriage rendered 
certain visitations and re-investments 
necessary in that country. It had 
long been his conviction that his 
affairs needed looking into; they had 
gone on for years and years without 
an overhauling. He had thought of 
going back to see, but now he was too 
old and too tired, and the effort was 
impossible. There was nothing for it 
but for Gaston to go, and go quickly, 
though the moment was rather awk- 
ward. The idea was communicated to 
him and the necessity accepted ; then 
the plan was relinquished : it seemed 
such a pity he shouldn’t wait till after 
his marriage, when he would be able 
to take Francie with him. Francie 
would be such an introducer. This 
postponement would have taken effect 
had it not suddenly come out that 
Mr. Dosson himself wanted to go for 
a few weeks, in consequence of some 
news (it was a matter of business), 
that he had unexpectedly received. It 
was further revealed that that course 
presented difficulties, for he couldn’t 
leave his daughters alone, especially 
in such a situation. Not only would 


such a proceeding have given scandal 
to the Proberts, but Gaston learned, 
with a good deal of surprise and not a 
little amusement, that Delia, in con- 
sequence of peculiar changes now 
wrought in her view of things, would 


have felt herself obliged to protest 
on the score of propriety. He called 
her attention to the fact that nothing 
would be more simple than, in the 
interval, for Francie to go and stay 
with Susan or Margaret: Delia her- 
self in that case would be free to 
accompany her father. But this 
young lady declared that nothing 
would induce her to quit the Euro- 
pean continent until she had seen her 
sister through, and Gaston shrank 
from proposing that she too should 
spend five weeks in the Place Beauvau 
or the Rue de Lille. Moreover he 
was startled, he was a good deal 
mystified, by the perverse, unsociable 
way in which Francie asserted that, as 
yet, she wouldn’t lend herself to any 
staying. After, if he liked, but not 
till then. And she wouldn’t at the 
moment give the reasons of her re- 
fusal; it was only very positive, and 
even quite passionate. 

All this left her intended no alter- 
native but to say to Mr. Dosson, “I 
am not such a fool as I look. If you 
will coach me properly, and trust me, 
I will rush across and transact your 
business as well as my father’s.” 
Strange as it appeared, Francie could 
resign herself to this separation from 


-her lover—it would last six or seven 


weeks—rather than accept the hos- 
pitality of his sisters. Mr. Dosson 
trusted him; he said to him, “ Well, 
sir, you’ve got a big brain,” at the 
end of a morning they spent with 
their heads together, with papers and 
pencils ; upon which Gaston made his 
preparations to sail. Before he left 
Paris Francie, to do her justice, con- 
fided to him that her objection to 
going in such an intimate way even 
to Mme. de Brécourt’s had _ been 
founded on a fear that in close quar- 
ters she would do something that 
would make them all despise ler. 
Gaston replied, in the first place, 
that this was gammon, and in the 
second he warted to know if she ex- 
pected never to be in close quarters 
with her new kinsfolk. “Ah, yes, 
but then it will be safer — we shall 














be married!” she returned. This 
little incident occurred three days 
before the young man started; but 
what happened just the evening pre- 
vious was that, stopping for a last 
word at the Hétel de |’Univers et de 
Cheltenham, on his way to take the 
night express to London (he was to 
sail from Liverpool), he found Mr. 
George Flack sitting in the red satin 
saloon. The correspondent of the 
Reverberator had come back. 





IX. 


Mr. Fiack’s relations with his olc 
friends did not, after his appearance in 
Paris, take on that familiarity and 
frequency which had marked their 
intercourse a year before : he let them 
know frankly that he could easily see 
the situation was quite different. 
They had got into the high set and 
they didn’t care about the past: he 
alluded to the past as if it had been 
rich in mutual vows, in pledges now 
repudiated. “What’sthematter? Won't 
you come round there with us some 
day ?” Mr. Dosson asked ; not having 
perceived, for himself, any reason why 
the young journalist should not be a 
welcome and congruous figure in the 
. Cours la Reine. 

Delia wanted to know what Mr. 
Flack was talking about: didn’t he 
know a lot of people that they didn’t 
know, and wasn’t it natural they 
should have their own society? The 
young man’s treatment of the question 
was humorous, and it was with Delia 
that the discussion mainly went for- 
ward. When he maintained that the 
Dossons had “shed” him, Mr. Dosson 
exclaimed, “ Well, I guess you'll grow 
again!” And Francie observed that 
it was no use for him te pose as a 
martyr, inasmuch as he knew perfectly 
well that, with all the celebrated peo- 
ple he saw and the way he flew round, 
he had the most enchanting time. She 
was aware she was a good deal less 
accessible than she had been the previ- 
ous spring, for Mesdames de Brécourt 
and de Cliché (the former much more 
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than the latter) took a considerable 
number of her hours. In spite of her 
protest, to Gaston, against a premature 
intimacy with his sisters she spent 
whole days in their company (they had 
so much to tell her about what her 
new life would be, and it was generally 
very pleasant), and she thought it 
would be nice if in these intervals he 
should give himself to her father, and 
even to Delia, as he used to do. 

But the flaw of a certain insincerity 
in Mr. Flack’s nature seemed to be 
established by his present tendency to 
rare visits. He evidently didn’t care 
for her father for himself, and though 
Mr. Dosson was the least querulous of 
men she divined that he suspected 
their old companion had fallen away. 
There were no more wanderings in 
public places, no more tryings of new 
cafés. Mr. Dosson used to look some- 
times as he had looked of old when 
George Flack “located” them some- 
where : as if he expected to see their 
sharp cicerone rushing back to them, 
with his drab overcoat flying in the 
wind; but this expectation usually 
died away. He missed Gaston, because 
Gaston this winter had so often ordered 
his dinner for him, and his society was 
not sought by the count and the 
marquis, whose mastery of English 
was small and their other distractions 
great. Mr. Probert, it was true, had 
shown something of a fraternizing 
spirit ; he had come twice to the hotel, 
since his son’s departure, and he had 
said, smiling and reproachful, “ You 
neglect us, you neglect us!” Mr. 
Dosson had not understood what he 
meant by this, till Delia explained 
after the visitor withdrew. And even 
then the remedy for the neglect, 
administered two or three days later, 
had not borne any particular fruit. 
Mr. Dosson called alone, instructed by 
his daughter, in the Cours la Reine, 
but Mr. Probert was not at home. 
He only left a card, on which Delia 
had superscribed in advance the words 
“So sorry!” Her father had told her 
he would give the card if she wanted, 
but he would have nothing to do 
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with the writing. There was a dis- 
cussion as to whether Mr. Probert’s 
remark was an allusion to a defi- 
ciency of politeness on the article of his 
sons-in-law. Ought not Mr. Dosson 
perhaps to call personally, and not 
simply through the medium of the 
visits paid by his daughters to their 
wives, on Messieurs de Brécourt and de 
Cliché? Once, when this subject came 
up in George Flack’s presence, the old 
man said he would go round if Mr. 
Flack would accompany him. “ All 
right!” said Mr. Flack ; and this con- 
ception became a reality, with the 
accidental abatement that the objects 
of the demonstration were absent. 
“Suppose they get in?” Delia had 
said, lugubriously, to her sister. 

“Well, what if they do?” Francie 
asked. 

“Why, the count and the marquis 
won’t be interested in Mr. Flack.” 

“Well then, perhaps he will be 
interested in them. He can write 
something about them. They will like 
that.” 

“Do you think they would?” Delia 
demanded, in solemn dubiousness. 

“Why, yes, if he should say fine 
things.” 

“They do like fine things,” said 
Delia. ‘They get off so many them- 
selves. Only the way Mr. Flack does 
it—it’s a different style.” 

“Well, people like to be praised, in 
any style.” 

“That's so,’ Delia rejoined, mus- 
ingly. 

One afternoon, coming in about three 
o'clock, Mr. Flack found Francie 
alone. She had expressed a wish, after 
luncheon, for a couple of hours of inde- 
pendence: she intended to write to 
Gaston, and having accidentally missed 
a post promised herself that her letter 
should be of double its usual length. 
Her companions respected her desire 
for solitude, Mr. Dosson taking him- 
self off to his daily session in the 
reading-room of the American bank, 
and Delia (the girls had now a luxuri- 
ous coach at their command) driving 
away to the dressmaker’s, a frequent 
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errand, to consider and urge forward 
the progress of her sister’s wedding- 
clothes. Francie was not skilled in 
composition ; she wrote slowly and in 
addressing her lover had a painful 
sense of literary responsibility. Her 
father and Delia had a theory that 
when she shut herself up that way 
she poured forth wonderful pages—it 
was part of her high cultivation. At 
any rate, when George Flack was 
ushered in she was still bending over 
her blotting-book on one of the gilded 
tables, and there was an ink-stain on 
her pointed forefinger. It was no dis- 
loyalty to Gaston, but only at the most 
a sense of weariness in regard to the 
epistolary form, that made her glad to 
see her visitor. She didn’t know how 
to finish her letter; but Mr. Flack 
seemed in a manner to terminate it. 

“T wouldn’t have ventured to pro- 
pose this, but I guess I can do with 
it, now it’s come,” the young man 
announced, 

“What can you do with?” she 
asked, wiping her pen. 

“Well, this happy chance. Just 
you and me together.” 

*T don’t know what it’s a chance 
for.” 

“Well, for me to be a little less 


‘miserable for a quarter of an hour. 


It makes me so to see you look so 
happy.” 

“Tt makes you miserable ?” 

“You ought to understand, when I 
say something magnanimous.” And 
settling himself on the sofa Mr. 
Flack continued, “ Well, how do you 
get on without Mr. Probert ?” 

“ Very well indeed, thank you.” 

The tone in which the girl spoke was 
not an encouragement to free pleasantry, 
so that if Mr. Flack continued his in- 
quiries it was in a guarded and re- 
spectful manner. He was eminently 
capable of reflecting that it was not 
in hisinterest to strike her as indiscreet 
and profane ; he only wanted to appear 
friendly, worthy of confidence. At 
the same time he was not averse to the 
idea that she should still perceive in 
him a certain sense of ‘ajury, and that 
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could be indicated only by a touch 
of bitterness here and there. The 
injury, the bitterness, might make her 
pity him. “Well, you are in the 
grand monde, I suppose,” he resumed 
at last, not with an air of derision but 
resignedly, sympathetically.” 

“Oh, I’m not in anything ; I’m just 
where I’ve always been.” ~ 

“T’m sorry, I hoped you would tel! 
me about it,” said Mr. Flack, gravely. 

“You think too much of that. 
What do you want to know about it 
for?” 

“Dear Miss Francie, a poor devil of 
a journalist who has to get his living 
by studying up things, he has to 
think too much, sometimes, in order to 
think, or at any rate to do, enough. 
We find out what we can—as we 
can.” 

Francie listened to this as if it had 
had the note of pathos. “ What do 
you want to study up?” 

“ Everything! I take in everything. 
It all depends on my opportunity. I 
try and learn—I try and improve. 
Every one has something to tell, and 
I listen, and watch, and make my 
profit of it. I hoped you would have 
something to tell. I don’t believe but 
what you’ve seen a good deal of new 
life. You won’t pretend they haven’t 
all roped you in, charming as you 
are.” 

“Do you mean if they’ve been kind 
to me? They’ve been very kind,” 
Francie said. “They want to do even 
more than I'll let them.” 

“Ah, why won’t you let them?” 
George Flack asked, almost coaxingly. 

“Well, I do,” the girl went cn. 
“ You can’t resist them, really ; they 
have such lovely ways.” 

“T should like to hear you talk 
about their ways,” her companion ob- 
served, after a silence. 

**Oh, I could talk enough if once I 
were to begin. But I don’t see why 
it should interest you.” 

* Don’t I care immensely for every- 
thing that concerns you! Didn’t I 
tell you that once ?” 

** You're foolish if you do, and you 
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would be foolish to say it again,” 
Francie replied. 

“ Oh, I don’t want to say anything, 
I’ve had my lesson. But I could listen 
to you all day.” Francie gave an ex- 
clamation of impatience andincredulity 
and Mr. Flack pursued: “Don’t you 
remember what you told me that time 
we had that talk at St. Germain, on 
the terrace? You said I might remain 
your friend.” 

“Well that’s all right,” said the 

irl. 
ee Then aren’t we interested in the 
development of our friends—in their 
impressions, their transformations, 
their adventures? Especially a person 
like me, who has got to know life— 
who has got to know the world.” 

“Do you mean to say I could teach 
you about life?” Francie demanded. 

“ About some kinds, certainly. You 
know a lot of people whom it’s difficult 
to get at unless one take’s some extra- 
ordinary measures, as you have done.” 

“*What do you mean? What measures 
have I taken ?” 

“ Well, they have—to get hold of 
you—and it’s the same thing. Pounc- 
ing on you, to secure you; I call that 
energetic, and don’t you think I ought 
to know?” asked Mr. Flack, smiling. 
“ T thought J was energetic, but they 
got ahead of me. They’re a society 
apart, and they must be very curious.” 

“Yes, they’re curious,” Francie ad- 
mitted, with a little sigh. Then she 
inquired : ‘“‘ Do you want to put them 
in the paper?” 

George Flack hesitated a moment ; 
the air of the question was so candid, 
suggested so complete an exemption 
from prejudice. ‘ Oh, I’m very careful 
about what I putinthe paper. I want 
everything, as I told you: don’t you 
remember the sketch I gave you of my 
ideals? But I want it in a cértain par- 
ticular way. If I can’t get it in the 
shape I like it I don’t want it at 
all ; genuine, first-hand information, 
straight from the tap, is what I’m after. 
I don’t want to hear what some one or 
other thinks that some one or other 
was told that some one or other re- 

F 
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peated ; and above all I don’t want to 
print it. There’s plenty of that tlow- 
ing in, and the best part of the job is 
to keep it out. People just yearn to 
come in ; they’re dying to, all over the 
place ; there’s the biggest crowd at the 
door. But I say to them: ‘ You've 
got to do something first, then I'll see; 
or at any rate you've got to le some- 
thing !’” 

“We sometimes see the Rever- 
berator ; you have some fine pieces,” 
Francie replied. 

‘Sometimes, only ? Don’t they send 
it to your father? the weekly edition ? 
I thought I had fixed that,” said George 
Flack. 

“T don’t know, it’s usually lying 
round. But Delia reads it more than 
I, she reads pieces aloud. I like to 
read books ; I read as many as I can.” 

“ Well, it’s all literature,” said Mr. 
Flack ; “it’s all the press, the great 
institution of our time. Some of the 
finest books have come out first in the 
papers. It’s the history of the age.” 

“TI see you've got the same aspira- 
tions,” Francie remarked, kindly. 

“ The same aspirations?” 

‘*Those you told me about that day 
at St. Germain?” 

“Oh, I keep forgetting that I ever 
broke out to you that way ; everything 
is so changed.” 

“Are you the proprietor of the 
paper now?” the girl went on, deter- 
mined not to notice this sentimental 
allusion. 

“What do you care? It wouldn't 
even be delicate in me to tell you ; for 
I do remember the way you said you 
would try and get your father to help 
me. Don’t say you've forgotten it, 
because you almost made me cry. Any- 
way, that isn’t the sort of help I want 
now, and it wasn’t the sort of help I 
meant to ask you for then. I want sym- 
pathy and interest ; I want some one to 
whisper, once in a while—‘ Courage, 
courage ; you'll come out all right.’ 
You see I’m a working man, and I 
don’t pretend to be anything else,” 
Mr. Flack went on. ‘I don’t live on 
the accumulations of my ancestors. 


What I have I earn—what I am I’ve 
fought for: I’m a travailleur, as they 
say here. I rejoice in it; but there is 
one dark spot in it, all the same.” 

“* And what is that?” asked Francie. 

“That it makes you ashamed of 

me.” 
“Oh, how can you say?” And she 
got up, as if a sense of oppression, of 
vague discomfort, had come over her. 
Her visitor made her fidgety. 

“You wouldn’t be ashamed to-go 
round with me?” 

“ Round where ?” 

“ Well, anywhere: just to have one 
more walk. The very last.” George 
Flack had got up too and he stood 
there looking at her with his bright 
eyes, with his hands in the pockets of 
his overcoat. As she hesitated, he 
continued, “ Then I’m not such a friend 
after ali.” 

Francie rested her eyes for a 
moment on the carpet; then, raising 
them—‘“ Where would you like to 
go q ” 

“You could render me a service—a 
real service—without any inconve- 
nience, probably, to yourself. Isn't 
your portrait finished }” 

“Yes, but he won’t give it up.” 

““Who won’t give it up?” 

“Why, Mr. Waterlow. He wants 
to keep it near him, to look at, in case 
he should take a fancy to change it. 
But I hope he won’t change it—it’s so 
pretty as it is!” Francie declared, 
smiling. 

“ T hear it’s magnificent, and I want 
to see it,” said George Flack. 

“Then why don’t you go?” 

“T’ll goif you'll take me ; that’s the 
service you can render me.” 

“ Why I thought you went every- 
where—into the palaces of kings!” 
Francie cried. 

‘IT go where I’m welcome, not where 
I’m not. I don’t want to push into 
that studio alone; he doesn’t like me. 
Oh, you needn’t protest,” the young 
man went on ; “if one is sensitive one 
is sensitive. I feel those things in the 
shade of a tone of voice. He doesn’t 
like newspaper-men. Some people 
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don’t, you know. 
that frankly.” 

Francie considered again, but look- 
ing this time at her visitor. ‘“ Why, 
if it hadn’t been for you”—I am 
afraid she said “hadn’t have been” 
—‘“I never would have sat to 
him.” 

Mr. Flack smiled at her in silence 
for an instant. “If it hadn’t been for 
me I think you never would have met 
your future husband.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Francie ; and 
suddenly she blushed red, rather to 
her companion’s surprise. 

“T only say that to remind you that 
after all I have a right to ask you to 
show me this one little favour. Let 
me drive with you to-morrow, or next 
day, or any day, to the Avenue de 
Villiers, and I shall regard myself as 
amply repaid. With you I sha’n’t be 
afraid to go in, for you have a right to 
take any one you like to see your pic- 
ture. It’s always done.” 

“Oh, the day you’re afraid, Mr. 
Flack—!” Francie exclamed, laugh- 
ing. She had been much struck by 
his reminder of what they all owed 
him; for he truly had been their 
initiator, the instrument, under provi- 
dence, that had opened a great new 
interest to them, and it shocked her 
generosity, the intimation that he saw 
himself cast off or disavowed, after 
the prize was gained. Her mind had 
not lingered on her personal indebted- 
ness to him, for it was not in the 
nature of her mind to linger; but at 
present she was glad to spring quickly, 
at the first word, into the attitude 
of acknowledgment. It had the effect 
that simplification always has, it raised 
her spirits, made her merry. 

“Of course I must be quite square 
with you,” the young man said. “If 
I want to see the picture it’s because 
I want to write about it. The whole 
thing will go bang into the Reverbera- 
tor. You must understand that, in 
advance. I wovldn’t write about it 
without seeing it. 

“ J’espere bien!” said Francie, who 
was getting on famously with her 


1 ought to tell you 


French. “ Of course if you praise him 
Mr. Waterlow will like it.” 

“TI don’t know that he cares for 
my praise, and I don’t care much 
whether /e likes it or not. If you like 
it, that’s the principal thing.” 

“Oh, I shall be awfully proud.” 

“T shall speak of you personally— 
I shall say you are the prettiest girl 
that has ever come over.” 

“You may say what you like,” 
Francie rejoined. “It will be im- 
mense fun to be in the newspapers. 
Come for me at this hour day after 
to-morrow.” 

“You're too kind,” said George 
Flack, taking up his hat. He smoothed 
it down a moment, with his glove ; 
then he said—“ I wonder if you will 
mind our going alone?” 

*“ Alone?” 

“T mean just you and me.” 

“Oh, don’t you be afraid! Father 
and Delia have seen it about thirty 
times.” 

“That will be delightful, then. And 
it will help me to feel, more than any- 
thing else could make me do, that we 
are still oldfriends. I'll come at 3.15,” 
Mr. Flack went on, but without even 
yet taking his departure. He asked 
two or three questions about the hotel, 
whether it were as good as last year, 
and there were many people in it, and 
they could keep their rooms warm ; 
then, suddenly, in a different order 
and scarcely waiting for the girl’s 
answer, he said: “And now, for in- 
stance, are they very bigoted? That’s 
one of the things I should like to 
know.” 

“Very bigoted !” 

“ Aren’t they tremendous Catholics 
—always talking about the Holy 
Father, and that sort of thing? I 
mean Mr. Probert, the old gentleman,” 
Mr. Flack added. ‘“ And those ladies, 
and all the rest of them.” 

“They are very religious,” said 
Francie. “They are the most religious 
people I ever saw. They just adore 
the Holy Father. They know him per- 
sonally quite well. They are always 
going down to Rome.” 
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“And do they mean to introduce 
you to him?” 

“How do you mean, to introduce 
me?” 

“ Why, to make you a Catholic, to 
take you also down to Rome.” 

“Oh, we are going to Rome for 
our voyage de noces!/” said Francie, 
gaily. 

“ And won’t you have to have a 
Catholic marriage ? They won’t consent 
to a Protestant one.” 

“We are going to have a lovely one, 
just like one that Mme. de Brécourt 
took me to see at the Madeleine.” 

“And will it be at the Madeleine 
too?” 

“Yes, unless we have it at Notre 
Dame.” 

“And how will your father and 
sister like that ?” 

“Our having it at Notre Dame?” 

“Yes, or at the Madeleine. Your 
not having it at the American church.” 

“Oh, Delia wants it at the best 
place,” said Francie, simply. Then 
she added: “And you know father 
ain’t much on religion.” 

‘*Well now, that’s what I call a 
genuine fact, the sort I was talking 
about,” Mr. Flack replied. Where- 
upon he at last took himself off, re- 
peating that he would come in two 
days later, at 3.15 sharp. 

Francie gave an account of his visit 
to her sister, on the return of the latter 
young lady, and mentioned the agree- 
ment they had come to in relation to 
the drive. Delia, at this, looked grave, 
asseverating that she didn’t know 
that it was right (“as” it was right, 
Delia usually said,) that Francie should 
be so intimate with other gentlemen 
after she was engaged. 

“Intimate? You wouldn’t think 
it’s very intimate if you were to see 
me!” cried Francie, laughing. 

“ T'm sure I don’t want to see you!” 
Delia declared ; and her sister, be- 
coming strenuous, authoritative, went 
on: “ Delia Dosson, do you realise that 
if it hadn’t been for Mr. Flack we 
would never have had that picture, 
and that if it hadn’t been for that 


picture I should never have got 
engaged ?” 

“It would have been better if you 
hadn’t, if that’s the way you are going 
to behave. Nothing would induce me 
to go with you.” 

This was what suited Francie; but 
she was nevertheless struck by Delia’s 
rigidity. “I’m only going to take 
him to see Mr. Waterlow,” she ex- 
plained. 

“ Has he become all of a sudden too 
shy to go alone?” 

“Well, you know Mr. Waterlow 
doesn’t like him—and he has made 
him feel it. You know Gaston told 
us so.” 

“ He told us Ae couldn’t bear him: 
that’s what he told us,” said Delia. 

“ All the more reason I should be 
kind to him. Why Delia, do realise,” 
Francie went on. 

“That’s just what I do,” returned 
the elder girl; “but things that are 
very different from those you want me 
to. You have queer reasons,” 

“T have others too that you may 
like better. He wants to put a piece 
in the paper about it.” 

** About your picture?” 

“Yes, and about me. All about 

the whole thing.” 
’ Delia stared a moment. ‘ Well, I 
hope it will be a good one!” she said, 
with a little sigh of resignation, as if 
she were accepting the burden of a 
still larger fate. 


X. 

Wuen Francie, two days later, 
passed with Mr. Flack into Charles 
Waterlow’s studio she found Mme. de 
Cliché before the great canvas. She 
was pleased by every sign that the 
Proberts took an interest in her, and 
this was a considerable symptom, 
Gaston’s second sister’s coming all 
that way (she lived over by the 
Invalides,) to look at the portrait once 
more. Francie knew she had seen it 
at an earlier stage; the work had ex- 
cited curiosity and discussion among 
the Proberts from the first of their 
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making her acquaintance, and they 
went into considerations about it 
which had not occurred to the ori- 
ginal and her companions—frequently 
(as we know) as these good people had 
conversed on the subject. Gaston had 
told her that opinions differed much 
in the family as to the merit of the 
work and that Margaret, precisely, 
had gone so far as to say that it might 
be a masterpiece of tone but it didn’t 
make her look like a lady. His father, 
on the other hand, had no objection to 
offer to the character in which it re- 
presented her, but he didn’t think it 
well painted. “ Regardez-moi ¢a, et ca, 
et ga, je vous demande!” he had ex- 
claimed, making little dashes at the 
canvas, at spots that appeared to him 
eccentric, with his glove, at moments 
when the artist was not at hand. The 
Proberts always fell into French when 
they spoke on a question of art. 
“ Poor dear papa, he only understands 
le vieux jeu/” Gaston had explained, 
and he had still further to expound 
what he meant by the old game. The 
novelty of Charles Waterlow’s game 
had already been a mystification to 
Mr. Probert. 

Francie remembered now (she had 
forgotten it) that Margaret de Cliché 
had told her she meant to come again. 
She hoped the marquise thought by 
this time that, on canvas at least, she 
looked a little more likea lady. Mme. 
de Cliché smiled at her, at any rate, 
and kissed her, as if in fact there could 
be no mistake. She smiled also at 
Mr. Flack, on Francie’s introducing 
him, and only looked grave when, 
after she had asked where the others 
were—the papa and the grande seur 
—the girl replied that she hadn’t the 
least idea: her party consisted only 
of herself and Mr. Flack. Then Mme. 
de Cliché became very stern indeed— 
assumed an aspect that brought back 
Francie’s sense that she was the in- 
dividual, among all Gaston’s belong- 
ings, who had pleased her least from 
the first. Mme. de Douves was super- 
ficially more formidable, but with her 
the second impression was most com- 


forting. It was just this second 
impression of the marquise that was 
not. There were perhaps others be- 
hind it, but the girl had not yet 
arrived at them. Mr. Waterlow might 
not have been very fond of Mr. Flack, 
but he was none the less perfectly 
civil to him, and took much trouble 
to show him all the work that he had 
in hand, dragging out canvases, chang- 
ing lights, taking him off to see things 
at the other end of the great room. 
While the two gentlemen were at a 
distance Mme. de Cliché expressed to 
Francie the confidence that she would 
allow her to see her home: on which 
Francie replied that she was not going 
home, she was going somewhere else 
with Mr. Flack. And she explained, 
as if it simplified the matter, that this 
gentleman was an editor. 

Her interlocutress echoed the term, 
and Francie developed her explanation. 
He was not the only editor, but one of 
the many editors, of a great American 
paper. He was going to publish an 
article about her picture. Gaston 
knew him perfectly ; it was Mr. Flack 
who had been the cause of Gaston’s 
being presented to her. Mme. de 
Cliché looked across at him, as if the 
inadequacy of the cause projected an 
unfavourable light upon the effect: 
she inquired whether Francie thought 
Gaston would like her to drive about 
Paris alone with an editor. “I’m 
sure I don’t know. I never asked 
him!” said Francie. ‘He ought to 
want me to be polite to a person who 
did so much for us.” Soon after this 
Mme. de Cliché withdrew, without 
looking afresh at ‘Mr. Flack, though 
he stood in her path as she approached 
the:door. She didn’t kiss our young 
lady again, and the girl observed that 
her leave-taking consisted of the 
simple words, “ Adieu, mademoiselle.”’ 
She had already perceived that in pro- 
portion as the Proberts became 
majestic they had recourse to French. 

She and Mr. Flack remained in the 
studio but a short time longer; and 
when they were seated in the carriage 
again, at the door (they had come in 
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Mr. Dosson’s open landau), her com- 
panion said, ‘And now where shall 
we go?” He spoke as if on their way 
from the hotel he had not touched upon 
the pleasant vision of a little turn in 
the Bois. He had insisted then that 
the day was made on purpose, the air 
full of spring. At present he seemed 
to wish to give himself the pleasure of 
making his companion choose that 
particular alternative. But she only 
answered, rather impatiently : 

“ Wherever you like, wherever you 
like.” And she sat there, swaying 
her parasol, looking about her, giving 
no order. 

“Au Bois,” said George Flack to 
the coachman, leaning back on the soft 
cushions. For a few moments after the 
carriage had taken its easy elastic 
start they were silent ; but presently 
he went on, “ Was that lady one of 
your relations ?”’ 

* Do you mean one of Mr. Probert’s ? 
She is his sister.” 

“Ts there any particular reason 
in that why she shouldn’t say good- 
morning to me?” 

“She didn’t want you to remain 
with me. She wanted to carry me 
off.” 

“What has she got against me?” 
asked Mr. Flack. 

Francie seemed to consider a little. 
“Oh, it’s these French ideas.” 

“ Some of them are very base,’ 
her companion. 

The girl made no rejoinder; she 
only turned her eyes to right and left, 
admiring the splendid day, the shining 
city. The great architectural vista 
was fair: the tall houses, with their 
polished shop-fronts, their balconies, 
their signs with accented letters, 
seemed to make a glitter of gilt and 
crystal as they rose into the sunny air. 
The colour of everything was cool and 
pretty, and the sound of everything 
gay; the sense of a costly spectacle 
was everywhere. “ Well, I like Paris, 
anyway!” Francie exclaimed at last. 

“It’s lucky for you, since you've 
got to live here.” 

“T haven’t got to, there’s no ob- 


’ 


said 


ligation. We haven’t settled anything 
about that.” 

“Hasn’t that lady settled it for 
you?” 

“Yes, very likely she has,” said 
Francie, placidly. ‘I don’t like her 
so well as the others.” 

“You like the others very much ?” 

“Of course Ido. So would you if 
they had made so much of you.” 

“That one at the studio didn’t 
make much of me, certainly !” 

“Yes, she’s the most haughty,” 
said Francie. 

“Well, what is it all about?” Mr. 
Flack inquired. ‘ Who are they, 
anyway ?”’ 

‘Oh, it would take me three hours 
to tell you,” the girl replied, laughing. 
“They go back a thousand years.” 

“Well, we’ve got a thousand years 
—I mean three hours.” And George 
Flack settled himself more on his 
cushions and inhaled the pleasant air. 
**T do enjoy this drive, Miss Francie,” 
he went on. “It’s many a day since 
I’ve been to the Bois. I don’t fool 
round much among the trees.” 

Francie replied, candidly, that for 
her too the Occasion was very agree- 
able, and Mr. Flack pursued, looking 
round him with a smile, irrelevantly 
and cheerfully: “Yes, these French 
ideas! I don’t see how you can stand 
them. Those they have about young 
ladies are horrid.” 

“ Well, they tell me you like them 
better after you are married.” 

“Why, after they are married they’re 
worse—I mean the ideas. Every one 
knows that.” 

“ Well, they can make you like any- 
thing, the way they talk,” Francie 
said. 

“And do they talk a great deal?” 

“Well, I should think so. They 
don’t do much else, and they talk 
about the queerest things—things I 
never heard of.” 

“Ah, that I'll engage!” George 
Flack exclaimed. 

“ Of course I have had most con- 
versation with Mr. Probert.” 

“The old gentleman?” 
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“No, very little with him. I mean 
with Gaston. But it’s not he that 
has told me most—it’s Mme. de Bré- 
court. She relates and relates—it’s 
very interesting. She has told me all 
their histories, all their troubles and 
complications.” 

“* Complications ?” 

“That's what she calls them. It 
seems very different from America. 
It’s just like a story—they have such 
strange feelings. But there are things 
you can see—without being told.”’ 

“ What sort of things?” 

“Well, like Mme. de Cliché’s—” 
But Francie paused, as if for a word. 

“Do you mean her complications ¢” 

“Yes, and her husband’s. She has 
terrible ones. That’s why one must 
forgive her if she is rather peculiar. 
She is very unhappy.” 

“Do you mean through her hus- 
band ?” 

“Yes, he likes other ladies better. 
He flirts with Mme. de Brives.” 

“ Mme. de Brives?”’ 

“Yes, she’s lovely,” said Francie. 
“ She isn’t very young, but she’s fear- 
fully attractive. And he used to go 
every day to have tea with Mme. de 
Villepreux. Mme. de Cliché can’t 
bear Mme. de Villepreux.” 

“Lord, what a low character he 
must be!” George Flack exclaimed. 

“Oh, his mother was very bad. 
That was one thing they had against 
the marriage.” 

“ Who had?—against what mar- 
riage ¢” 

“When Maggie Probert became 
engaged.” 

“Is that what they call her— 
Maggie ?” 

“Her brother does ; but every one 
else calls her Margot. Old Mme. de 
Cliché had a horrid reputation. Every 
one hated her.” 

‘Except those, I suppose, who liked 
her too much. And who is Mme. de 
Villepreux ?” 


“She’s the daughter of Mme. de 
Marignac.” 

“ And who is Mme. de Marignac?” 

“Oh, she’s dead,” said Francie. 
“She used to be a great friend of Mr. 
Probert—of Gaston’s father.” 

“ He used to go to tea with her?” 

“ Almost every day. Susan says he 
has never been the same since her 
death.” 

“Ah, poor man! 
Susan ¢” 

“Why, Mme. de Brécourt. Mr. 
Probert just loved Mme. de Marignac. 
Mme. de Villepreux isn’t as nice as 
her mother, She was brought up 
with the Proberts, like a sister, and 
now she carries on with Maxime.” 

“ With Maxime?” 

“That’s M. de Cliché.” 

“Oh, I see—I see!’ murmured 
George Flack, responsively. They had 
reached the top of the Champs Elysées 
and were passing below the wondrous 
arch to which that gentle eminence 
forms a pedestal and which looks down 
even on splendid Paris from its im- 
mensity, and across at the vain mask 
of the Tuileries and the river-moated 
Louvre and the twin towers of Notre 
Dame, painted blue by the distance. 
Theconfluenceof carriages—a sounding 
stream, in which our friends became 
engaged—rolled into the large avenue 
leading to the Bois de Boulogne. Mr, 
Flack evidently enjoyed the scene ; he 
gazed about him at their neighbours, 
at the villas and gardens on either 
hand ; he took in the prospect of the 
far-stretching brown boskages and 
smooth alleys of the wood, of the hour 
that they had yet to spend there, of 
the rest of Francie’s artless prattle, 
of the place near the lake where they 
could alight and walk a little ; even 
of the bench where they might sit 
down. “I see, I see,’ he repeated 
with appreciation. “You make me 
feel quite as if I were in the grand 
monde.” 
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(To be continued.) 








PURITANISM. 


Mr. GARDINER opens the first chapter 
of his new volume! with some sug- 
gestive observations on the respective 
characteristics of the Cavaliers and 
the Roundheads. These observations 
appear to suggest, among other things, 
that the contempt which the genuine 
Puritan showed for art, literature and 
science was an indispensable element 
of his strength, and that if he had not 
despised the knowledge and culture in 
which Milton and Hutchinson so much 
delighted and so eagerly applied them- 
selves to, he would have been weak as 
other men. “Then as ever,” are Mr. 
Gardiner’s words, 


“Tt was not in the lap of ease and luxury 
that fortitude and endurance were most 
readily fostered, nor was it by culture and 
intelligence that the strongest natures were 
hardened. The spiritual and mental struggle 
through which the Puritan entered on his 
career of divine service was more likely to be 
real with those who were already inured to a 
hard struggle with the physical conditions of 
the world and whose minds were not dis- 
tracted by too comprehensive knowledge of 
many-sided nature. The flame which flickered 
upwards burnt all the purer where the litera- 
ture of the world, with its wisdom and its 
folly, found no entrance. It is not in the 
measured cadences of Milton, but in the 
homely allegory of the tinker of Elstow, 
that the Puritan Gospel is most cleariy re- 


vealed,” 


Such words almost compel the 
reader to ask again the question, 
“What, after all, is Puritanism?” 
Perhaps it may not be altogether 
useless even in these late days to make 
yet another attempt to reach a more 
satisfactory answer to that question 
than has yet been found. And in our 
endeavour to find such an answer we 
shall not, 1 think, be far from the 
truth if we say, that Puritanism re- 
presents a type of mind which, when 
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the mind becomes Christian, deter- 
mines the view it will inevitably take 
of God and of tle world and of human 
nature and of the Church. Openness 
of mind is not a characteristic of this 
type. Puritanism believes in law 
rather than in life ; in finality rather 
than in development. The truth 
which it thinks it has reached, it 
regards as final, as a truth which it 
has got once for all, to which nothing 
can be added and from which nothing 
can be taken away ; a system of truth 
absolutely complete. Such a notion is 
hardly consistent with openness of 
mind. Puritanism refuses to enter- 
tain the idea of development beyond 
the point itself has reached. 

Not that (regarding revelation as 
completed in Jesus Christ) truth de- 
velops; for truth in itself is always 
the same. But life develops; and as 
spiritual life grows by a wise use of 
the truth to which it owes its origin 
and by which it lives, it becomes a 
wider life and obtains larger views of 
truth. In other words, truth is grad- 
ually disclosed to the spiritually living 
mind as that mind widens by the 
growth of its life. 

And what is true of the individual 
Christian mind is true also of the 
collective mind of the Church, As 
the Church’s life expands, the 
Church’s way of stating the truth she 
believes is modified so as to come into 
a more perfect agreement with her 
widening apprehension of it. But 
Puritanism seems to be founded on a 
denial of this. The truth, as formu- 
lated by it, it holds to as something 
rigidly final which cannot be modified 
except by the sacrifice of the truth. 
I am speaking of full-grown Puritanism 
as we now know it, either as a thing 
of present experience, or as a pheno- 
menon that has appeared in the 
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course of the Church’s history. And 
if it is true that it represents a type 
of wind, we may be sure that it will 
be found appearing very early in the 
history of the Church. And so it 
does. It is a type of mind that by 
the very nature of it tends to separ- 
atism. It is something that within 
the Church separates itself from the 
main current of the Church’s life and 
sympathies. It early appeared as a 


revolt against Catholicism. And when’ 


I speak of Catholicism I do not mean 
Catholicism in any narrow and techni- 
cal sense, but rather what I would 
simply call wholeness, or that spirit of 
Christian comprehensiveness which 
recognizes and earnestly desires to 
foster the infinite variety of Christian 
life, and to allow its own place in the 
Church of Christ to every type of that 
life that is derived from Christ Him- 
self. 

Now Puritanism is itself only one 
of these types; but it is a strong one, 
and strives to become dominant and 
exclusive. When it first made its ap- 
pearance in England it did so as a spirit 
of nonconformity ; and it continued to 
be so simply because it failed to reduce 
to conformity with its own type what 
it refused itself to conform to. And 
when it appeared first of all in the 
history of the Church, it appeared as 
a spirit ‘of intolerance, as a revolt 
against the gentler spirit of wholeness 
or Christian comprehensiveness, and 
sought to become a dominant type in 
the Church, to impress its own type 
exclusively on the Church, and to re- 
fuse any place in the Church to those 
who did not. accept its views of the 
character of God and His requirements, 
and of what the Church should be. 
Its conception of the law of God was, 
that it was a commandment forbidding 
evil rather than a principle of life, or 
law of love, that worked in the direc- 
tion of producing an inner harmony 
among the infinitely varying types of 
the Christian life and the Christian 
mind and character within the Church; 
and it sternly called on all men simply 
to conform themselves to that com- 
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mandment of prohibitions, as if such 
conformity were a fulfilment by man 
of all righteousness. 

This type of mind began in an 
aggressive and formidable way to 
assert itself in the Church as early as 
the first half of the third century, 
when what may be called the rigid 
party took up an extreme position on 
the subject of Church penance in 
opposition to the milder party which 
represented the general Christian mind 
of the Church, and which maintained 
that the Church was bound to receive 
every fallen member, whatever might 
have been the sins into which he had 
fallen, who sincerely and penitently 
desired to be restored ; and to declare 
to all who truly repented the forgive- 
ness of sins. The rigid party, on the 
other hand, sternly refused restora- 
tion to communion with the Church 
to all who had violated the baptismal 
vow by the commission of what began 
in those times to be distinguished as 
“mortal” sins. Novatus, Novatian, 
and Donatus were in succession pro- 
minent among the leaders of this party 
in those early days of the Church’s 
history. The mistake of this party 
(which unchurched all who did not 
belong to it) was that it demanded of 
the visible Church what can be realized 
only in the Invisible Church. 

Later on, in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, we meet with such sects as 
the Bogomiles and Catharists who 
were the proper successors of the 
earlier separatists, since like them they 
exercised a very stringent discipline 
and aimed at a perfectly true com- 
munion according to their own point 
of view. The Bogomiles were opposed 
to all scientific culture, and would 
have nothing to do with the gram- 
marians because they looked on them 
as the representatives of the scribes of 
the New Testament. The views of 
the Bogomiles and the Catharists on 
the conduct of life and some other 
points were a remarkable anticipation 
of those of the Quakers of later times. 
The morality taught by the Catharists 
was pretty much a system of abstin- 





ence and prohibition. Men were told 
what they were to avoid doing rather 
than what they were to do; a mode of 
teaching which always suggests a very 
elementary and dreary idea of what is 
meant by morality, and is singularly 
devoid of any inspiring element. 

But Puritanism, though no stranger 
in the Church from the earliest times, 
struck its roots most deeply in the 
Anglo-Saxon race and found there its 
congenial and most abiding home. It 
sprang into sudden vigour in England 
in the reign of Edward the Sixth soon 
after the establishment there of the 
Reformed Church. It came first into 
prominence, and into unpleasant col- 
lision with the ruling powers in the 
Reformed Church, in connection with 
the dispute about vestments. In that 
dispute Bishop Hooper was a promi- 
nent figure. In view of the religious 
condition of England at the time the 
dispute was a petty one. Bucer, at 
that time lecturing at Cambridge, re- 
fused to give Hooper the encourage- 
ment he sought from him in the stand 
he was making against the surplice. 
Bucer took a larger view than Hooper. 
He thought that in view of the re- 
ligious condition of the country, of 


which he gave a deplorable account . 


in his correspondence with Calvin, 
other things should be first attended 
to; and when those other and weigh- 
tier matters had been sufficiently and 
effectively dealt with, the wearing of 
apparel would in all likelihood admit 
of settlement afterwards. And so he 
wrote to Hooper. 

Bucer having failed him, Hooper 
turned to Peter Martyr, who was then 
at Oxford. But he got as little en- 
couragement from the one as from the 
other. Peter Martyr frankly told 
him that he thought the matter was 
of no consequence at all, and that it 
was foolish and wrong to quarrel about 
it, and a great deal more to the like 
effect. Hooper was surprised at these 
views of the foreign Reformers, but 
was in no wise influenced by them and 
continued to fight his battle alone. 

Such was the earliest manifestation 
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of Puritanism in England. It was an 
opposition to ceremonies and vestments 
because these savoured of the Church 
of Rome, which the Puritans affirmed 
to be no true Church, and being no 
true Church it followed, in the Puritan 
judgment, that all her ministrations 
were superstitious and _ idolatrous. 
Here once more was the spirit of the 
followers of Novatian and Donatus. 
The Puritans insisted on a uniformity 
of absolute simplicity in public wor- 
ship and would have enforced it, if 
they had had the power, with as much 
earnestness as the bishops enforced a 
uniformity of a different kind. And 
many of them in later times separated 
from the Church of England on the 
ground that she also was no true 
Church of Christ because she would 
not conform herself to the Puritan 
model. 

As yet there was no doctrinal differ- 
ence between the Puritans and Con- 
formists. The dispute at first was 
concerned mainly with the form of 
public worship and the question of 
ceremonies. The Puritans objected 
to cap and vestments, to music and 
organs and’ cathedrals. Long after- 
wards Richard Baxter, Presbyterian 
though he was, in tracing the rise of 
Puritanism in England confessed that 
he was unable to account for this 
strong feeling against such things 
which serious religious people in 
England usually displayed. ‘ There 
is,” he says in his narrative of his 
life and times, ‘I know not perfectly 
whence, among the most of the reli- 
gious serious people of these countries, 
a suspicion of all that is ceremonious 
in God’s service, and of all which they 
find not warrant for in Scripture, and 
a greater inclination toa rational, con 
vincing, earnest way of preaching and 
prayers than to the written forms of 
words which are to be read in 
churches.” And again in the same 
“narrative,” when writing of the 
Puritan movement in his own day, 
Baxter says : 


‘*The remnant of the old Separatists and 
Anabaptists in London was then” [that is 
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when the breach between the King and the 
Parliament began to be serious] ‘‘ very small 
and searce considerable ; but they were enough 
to stir up the younger and inexperienced sort 
of religious people, to speak too vehemently 
and intemperately against the bishops and the 
Church and ceremonies ; and to jeer and deride 
at the Book of Common Prayer, and all that 
was against their minds: (for the young and 
raw sort of Christians are usually prone to this 
kind of sin: to be self-conceited, petulant, 
wilful, censorious and injudicious in all their 
management of their differences in religion, 
and in all their attempts of reformation ;) 
scorning and clamouring at that which they 
think evil, they usually judge a warrantable 
cause; and it is hard finding any sort of 
people in the world where many of the more 
inexperienced are not indiscreet and proud 
and passionate.” 


The contention against vestments 
and ceremonies in 1550 developed 
into a contention against the Prayer 
Book and the hierarchy and the royal 
supremacy. In 1572 many leading 
Puritan clergymen set up within the 
Church of England a Presbyterian 
platform without seceding from the 
Church. These Presbyterian Puritans 
argued for Presbytery on the ground 
that it was essential, and against 
Episcopacy on the ground that it was 
sinful. They maintained the divine 
right of Presbytery. Had they con- 
ducted themselves with moderation 
and wisdom who can tell what they 
might have accomplished in the way 
of modifying the polity of the Church 
of England, and of sweetening and 
broadening the religious life and spirit 
of England? But men are always 
tempted to insist that all the members 
of the religious community to which 
they themselves belong, shall think 
and feel in the same way and look at 
all things from precisely the same 
point of view, as if a dull uniformity 
of mental type and colour were the 
only safe and agreeable condition 
where the life of the Church is con- 
cerned, and as if anything like variety 
which may threaten some conflict of 
opinion were to be rigorously sup- 
pressed as a deadly evil. 

But what we may call Church 
Puritanism developed into what has 
been called State Puritanism. Those 


who stood by the laws of the land in 
opposition to the arbitrary govern- 
ment of James the First were called 
Puritans in the State though they 
might be the staunchest of church- 
men. It was from the King’s point 
of view only that such men were 
Puritans. 

Then there were what are called 
the Doctrinal Puritans. These were 
the men who in the Church of Eng- 
land adhered to the doctrines of 
Calvinism in opposition to those in 
the same communion who became the 
followers of Arminius. It was in the 
reign of James the First that Puri- 
tanism began to be divided and dis- 
tinguished in this way. But it will 
be understood that by Puritanism 
properly so called I do not mean 
adherence either to a particular sys- 
tem of theology or to a particular 
party in the State, but rather a cer- 
tain type of mind which when it 
becomes Christian acts in a certain 
way with results of a very serious 
nature for the Church. 

Puritanism struggled on in England, 
in the face of the most powerful oppo- 
sition in Church and State, and of the 
most unjust and cruel oppression, until 
it triumphed in the overthrow both of 
the throne and the hierarchy ; and it 
was during the few years of its su- 
premacy that it showed what manner 
of spirit it was and what was the value 
of its work. It was during the struggle 
between the Parliament and the King, 
and afterwards during the Common- 
wealth and the Protectorate (which 
was in many respects the grandest 
period of the history of the English 
people) that England and the world 
came to know what Puritanism was. 
And it was after the Restoration that 
England and the world came to know 
also what was the value of the work of 
Puritanism. 

The achievements of Puritanism 
during its struggles with Charles the 
First, and especially afterwards during 
the period of its supreme reign in Eng- 
land, were very remarkable. After it 
had got fairly into fighting trim it 
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seemed to be unconquerable ; and when 
it took up the reins of government it 
made all the nations of Europe not 
only respect England, but fear her. 
The very frown of Cromwell made the 
greatest of European potentates of 
those days tremble. We are justly 
proud of those stout-hearted but stern 
Puritans of the seventeenth century. 
But we must distinguish. 

What the Long Parliament in its 


earliest and best years, and afterwards - 


the Protector, represented, was State 
Puritanism ; in other words, the spirit 
of English Constitutional freedom. The 
best part of the nation, that part which 
held by the best traditions of their 
country’s history, rose against the 
King because he was disloyal to those 
traditions and grasped at arbitrary 
power. And they rose also, both 
Churchman and Puritan alike, against 
the hierarchy because it did not stand 
by the sacred cause of freedom, but 
allied itself with the King and became, 
in the representative person of Arch- 
bishop Laud, the King’s right hand, 
or rather his evil genius, who prompted 
all the evil measures he adopted, and 
encouraged him to stand firm against 
all the just demands of Parliament. 
But this combined movement against 
the King and hierarchy was inspired 
by the spirit of State Puritanism, with 
which I am not specially concerned in 
this paper. 

It may be said, however, that the 
men who won the victories in the field 
were Puritans. So they were in a 
sense. But they were not Puritans 
after the heart of the genuine Puri- 
tans of the later years of the Long 
Parliament—the Presbyterians of “the 
Divine Right” whom Cromwell had 
ultimately to disperse. Cromwell’s sol- 
diers, who fought his battles and won 
his victories formed a very curious 
medley so far as their religious opinions 
were concerned. Baxter, who was army 
chaplain for a while, gives an interest- 
ing account of them. Forms of belief 
were represented among them that 
were so far from being puritanic that 
all the true Puritans of the time re- 





- comprehensiveness. 
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garded them with simple horror, 
Among those soldiers were Antinomi- 
ans, mystical Millenaries and Seekers: 
there were also Arminians, Anti-Sab- 
batarians, Anti-Scripturists, Familists, 
and Sceptics. And these men were 
far from keeping their opinions to 
themselves. They were all stout ad- 
vocates of toleration of religious differ- 
ences ; and in this Cromwell heartily 
sympathized with them. But to the 
strictly Puritan mind toleration was a 
foreign idea which it vehemently and 
consistently struggled against from 
first to last. Neither the Parliament 
nor the Westminster Assembly could 
ever be brought to give any counten- 
ance to the notion. They aimed at 
uniformity according to the Puritan 
model ; and they had at their back the 
intense Puritanism of Scotland keep- 
ing them up to the mark. 

When Cromwell came to be chief 
magistrate he firmly adhered to his 
clear and decided conviction that re- 
ligious differences should be tolerated, 
and in the face of much opposition 
from the genuine Puritans did what 
he could to give effect to his con- 
viction. His Church establishment 
was distinguished by its freedom and 
His motto was, 
* Live and let live.” His State Church 
had room for Presbyterians, Independ- 
ents, and even the rectors and vicars 
of the old Church of England. And 
all who could not join the Established 
Church were tolerated outside it. In- 
deed his toleration was almost uni- 
versal: he aimed at a toleration both 
of Roman Catholics and Jews. 

Cromwell, then, was no Puritan in 
the true sense of the word, but was 
possessed by the large and mild spirit 
of true Catholicism. His mind was 
magnificently comprehensive ; and his 
religious comprehensiveness was all 
the more beautiful that he was him- 
self so earnest a man and so clear and 
decided in his own religious beliefs. 
And Milton was as little a Puritan 
in the proper sense of the word as 
Cromwell. He had indeed all the 
fortitude, tranquillity and inflexible 
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resolution that distinguished the Puri- 
tans, but none of their spirit of ex- 
clusiveness ; and he delighted with all 
his soul in all the arts and sciences 
and all those tastes and accomplish- 
ments that tend to refine and adorn 
human life, but which the Puritan 
regarded with severe disapproval. 

And what is true of Cromwell and 
Milton is no less true of Colonel 
Hutchinson. This brings us back to 
those words of Mr. Gardiner’s which 
I quoted at the beginning of this 
paper. “The flame,” he says, “ which 
flickered upwards burnt all the purer 
where the literature of the world, with 
its wisdom and its folly found no 
entrance. It is not in the measured 
cadences of Milton, but in the homely 
allegory of the tinker of Elstow, that 
the Puritan Gospel is most clearly 
revealed.” But the tinker of Elstow 
was a man of genius, whose genius 
made up for much that was otherwise 
lacking; and I am not aware that 
there is any evidence to show that 
Bunyan would not have followed after 
knowledge and every good gift of God 
as eagerly as Milton, if he had had the 
opportunities that Milton had. Nor 
is there any evidence that I am aware 
of to show that Bunyan had a theo- 
retical contempt for knowledge and 
art. On the contrary, he tried his 
best to write poetry ; and his “ homely 
allegory” is itself a work of art. If 
Bunyan was ignorant, he was so 
through stress of circumstances not 
from deliberate choice. And it can 
hardly be true to say that in the reli- 
gious man who remains ignorant by 
choice when he has the opportunity of 
obtaining a wider knowledge of God 
and man and nature, the flame of 
religious life will burn all the purer 
for want of that wider knowledge. It 
may burn warmly enough, but surely 
there will be mingled with it much of 
the smoke of prejudice and other 
undesirable things that are rarely 
absent from wilfully ignorant and 
narrow minds. 

Yet we can never fully estimate 
how much we owe to English Puritan- 





ism. It was an element of great 
strength in the life of this nation, 
and prepared the way for freedom of 
thought, and for something far higher 
and better in the future than Puritan- 
ism. For Puritanism is not finality, 
but only a step, it may be the first 
step, in the process of a nation’s 
mental and spiritual development. It 
means the subjugation of the animal 
nature under the power of a resolute 
will that seeks conformity to moral 
law. To maintain strictness of con- 
science was with the Puritan the first 
of all duties; and therein lay the 
strength of Puritanism. Before men 
who thus strove to live always in the 
eye of God, the easy, pleasure-loving 
triflers who were opposed to them, the 
men who put no restraint on their 
natural inclinations, were as chaff 
before the wind. The Puritan sub- 
jected the whole of his nature to the 
control of moral law. He looked up 
to the supreme will of God and strove 
to make that his law, while he put all 
his trust in Him to aid him while he 
endeavoured to do what he believed to 
be His will. 

This was noble. It was not how- 
ever all that was needed. It was not 
the highest possible. Strictness of 
conscience may become a dark and 
fierce fanaticism, if the conscience is 
not bathed in all the light of truth 
that is attainable. The single ray of 
light may really become darkness 
within us and be misleading, if we 
are not careful’ to stand in doubt of 
our attainments, and to keep our 
minds open and always turned towards 
that Fontal Light whence this ray, 
which we may be regarding as the 
whole truth, has come. 

Puritanism seems never to have 
apprehended clearly and fully what 
is meant by “the will of God.” The 
Puritan’s conception of righteousness 
though high was not the highest. 
It was rather the conception of the 
Old than of the New Testament. It 
was the righteousness John the Baptist 
required of those who came to his 
baptism. But Jesus requires more. 
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The Puritan’s idea of righteousness 
sets a certain stamp of severity and 
sternness on the man who cherishes 
it, while the New Testament’s idea of 
it makes the man, who has accepted 
it and who tries to work it out, 
gracious and attractive and mild. 
When we consult the list of the fruits 
of the Spirit of Christ which St. Paul 
gives us, and which according to his 
teaching makes up the sum of righte- 
ousness, we do not find among them 
anything that calls up before the mind 
the hard features of Puritanism. 

“The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 
Every man who is possessed by the 
Spirit that works out such results as 
these in the heart and life of him is 
like a beam of bright warm sunshine 
among men. The Puritan, however, 
never was such a beam of sunshine 
among men. He was simply a moral 
force. That was something: it was 
much; but it was not the ideal of 
human life. The man who is possessed 
and ruled’ by the Spirit of Christ is 
also a moral force—not less, but even 
more so than the Puritan. But he is 
also something greater. He is a 
mediator and a reconciler who brings 
sweetness and light wherever he 
comes. 

The Puritan held firmly by the light 
he had. But he held by it as if it 
were all the light that was attainable. 
Yet it was not the clearest light, and 
it was always possible for him to attain 
to more light. The sin of the Puritan 
was that he refused to open his mind 
to that idea. He did not believe that 
any further light on Divine things 
beyond what he had was attainable in 
this world. But God is surely some- 
thing more than the Puritan appre- 
hended Him to be. And something 
else surely lies behind “the will of 
God” than mere absolute sovereignty 
and a spirit of arbitrariness. The 
Puritan’s notion of God had a reflex 
influence on his morality and on his 
spirit. It moulded his character. 
With all his stern morality and 
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self-conquest, and self-restraint, his 
morality was not of the highest type; 
nor was his self-conquest, self-conquest 
in the highest sense. He had not got 
rid of his natural seif. For at the 
root of Puritanism there is a certain 
pride and self-confidence and a spirit 
of exclusivenes and domination ; and 
these are qualities that betray the 
presence of that natural self that 
keeps humanity back from the shining 
peaks of a many-sided and complete 
development. 

But if we examine the qualities 
produced in a man by the spirit of 
Jesus we search in vain among them 
for any trace of the natural self. It 
has entirely disappeared ; and the new 
self, the higher self, the true self, the 
redeemed self, the “New man in 
Christ” stands there disclosed to our 
view. The man in whom such fruits 
of the mind of Christ appear—or let 
us say, the man who desires, and 
prays and endeavours that such fruits 
of Christ’s mind may appear in him, 
because he sees in these the lineaments 
of the ideal character, is not a man 
who will be found insisting upon a 
dull uniformity in Church life or in 
any life. He will not be found in- 
sisting on an universal conformity to 


‘ one created type of mind, to one par- 


ticular mode of apprehending Divine 
Truth, nor will he ever think of un- 
churching others because they dissent 
from him, or because they thrust him 
out from communion with them. 

The Puritan insisted exclusively on 
morality, or strictness of conscience, 
as if that covered all the interests of 
human life. But it does not. Man 
has many sides to his nature that 
Puritanism makes no account of. And 
if Puritanism does think of any other 
side but the one, it thinks of it only 
as something that must be discouraged. 
Man’s love of beauty, for example, his 
love of art, the Puritan regarded as a 
thing of the flesh and the devil, a 
thing connected only with the lust of 
the eyes and the pride of life. Puri- 
tanism impoverishes human life just 
as it impoverishes Church life. In 
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the most arbitrary manner it associates 
spirituality with formlessness, and 
pronounces eternal divorce in_ this 
world between what is spiritual and 
pleasing to God and external beauty 
of form and expression. Surely there 
never was a more hideous absurdity 
propounded in this world. And yet 
it is one that still rules many religious 
minds among us. But God’s own 
creation, that is full of beauty, is a 
standing rebuke of such foolishness. 
Since morality then, as understood 
by the Puritan, does not cover all 
the interests of human life, it may 
be said that his morality was, on that 
ground alone, defective; or rather, 
that this apprehension of what 
morality is, was defective. For true 
morality, if it is an essential part of 
true religion (as we believe it to be) 
pervades every part of the ideally per- 
fect human life, which is the kind of 
life every man should endeavour after. 
You cannot shut out true morality 
(any more than religion) from any 
department of human life or from any 
human interest. If love to God and 
man lies at the bottom of all true 
morality, as Christ teaches us it does, 
then that love will enable us to enter 
into and make pure not only every 
department of human activity which it 
does not forbid to us, but also into 
everything that God has, by the very 
constitution of our human nature, 
made a subject of undying interest to 
man. God has constituted man so 
that there is an impulse in him to seek 
beauty. But the Puritan, misappre- 
hending the nature and will of God, 
formally forbids what God virtually 
enjoins, and frowns on what God 
lights up with the brightness, and 
beautifies with the beauty of His 
own smile of Divine delight. It is 
related of some noted Puritan that 
when he was reproached for being 
a precisian, he replied that he had to 
do with a precise God. Now there is 
only one way of understanding that 
account of God. It means that the 
highest conception of God, according 
to Puritanism, is that of a God who 


marks iniquity and makes man’s life 
painful and burdensome to him by 
subjecting him to an ascetic rule of 
life, and making him fearful always of 
taking pleasure in anything God has 
made and given to man for his use 
and enjoyment. Where is there room 
in such a conception of human life for 
that human freedom by the truth 
which Christ promised to us through 
the knowledge of the truth ? 

The Puritanism of the seventeenth 
century produceda frightful recoil. And 
when there is such a recoil as took 
place in England after the reign of 
Puritanism was over, we conclude that 
the previous strain was an unnatural 
one in the sense of being coutrary to 
the constitution of human nature, and 
therefore contrary also to the will of 
God. 

Canon Westcott in his dissertation 
on “The Relation of Christianity to 
Art,” remarks that “the history of 
Christianity shows that nothing that 
is human lies beyond its range.” 
That is true. But Puritanism has 
never understood that. It has its 
long and arbitrary Jndex Expurga- 
torius of things as Romanism has of 
books. A large domain of true human 
interest, which God intended men to 
occupy and cultivate and serve Him in, 
the Puritan made forbidden ground, 
and did not himself get, or help others 
to get nearer to God in consequence. 
But we look beyond Puritanism to a 
time, and surely we are getting nearer 
to such a time, when Christianity will 
be better understood, and humanity 
will have fair play, and men will cease 
to try to impose their own opinions as 
bonds upon the mind and life of 
humanity, and to create a dull same- 
ness in the Church of Christ that is 
wholly unlike the variety and beauty 
and diverse interest that are to be 
found wherever the hand of the Divine 
Creator has been at work. Puritanism, 
with all its worth and all its great 
achievements, is marked both by 
exaggeration and defect. The human 


nature that emerges from its hands is 
an incomplete thing, and must remain 
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so until it escapes from the influences 
of a one-sided culture and comes under 
the better influences of larger and 
truer ideas of God and of man’s life 
and nature and destiny than Puritan- 
ism seems able to furnish us with. 
At least we ought always to try to 
see things as they are, to apprehend 
God truly, and to refuse to be per- 
fectly satisfied with that view of Him 
that is presented by our favourite 
system of theology, and not to be 
unwilling to compare our apprehen- 
sion with that which other believing 
men have of Him, as well as with all 
the scattered hints that are given of 
Him in all those manifold things and 
divers modes by which He has revealed, 
and still reveals himself, to men ; as,for 
example, in nature and history and in 
ourown deepest, truest,and most human 
instincts and feelings, and above all in 
Jesus Christ. We should feel it our 
duty to try again and again the very 
ground on which we stand, and to be 
ready, whenever we discover it is not 
the highest, to move forward to the 
higher ground which is shown to us 
where we are sure to get a wider and 
truer view of things, a view that will 
be more nearly a view of them as they 
are, and not as we have supposed them 
to be. And this, I think, is what the 
Spirit of Christ is always trying to lead 
us to, if we accept Him as our only 
Guide. Andas He leads us He will help 
us to escape from our natural self, and 
(as we begin to see things more truly 
under His guidance and teaching), to 
exercise a spirit of true toleration and 
forbearance towards all others who 
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along with ourselves are earnestly and 
faithfully seeking the higher point of 
view. The Reverend John Robinson 
of Leyden, the father of the Inde 
pendents, uttered, in 1620, when 
bidding farewell to certain members 
of his congregation who were about 
to depart for America, words which 
should never be forgotten by the 
Church of Christ. They were a pro- 
test against the finality which Puri- 
tanism believed in—a protest which 
even now is not wholly uncalled 
for. 

” I am verily persuaded the Lord has 
more truth yet to break forth out of his Holy 
Word. For my part, I cannot sufficiently 
bewail the condition of the reformed Churches, 
who are come to a period in Religion and will 
go at present no further than the instruments 
of their Reformation. The Lutherans can’t 
be drawn to go beyond what Luther said ; 
whatever part of His will our God has revealed 
to Calvin they will rather die than embrace 
it; and the Calvinists, you see, stick fast 
where they were left by that great man of 
God, who yet saw not all things. This isa 
misery much to be lamented, for though they 
were Burning and Shining lights in their 
times, yet they penetrated not into the whole 
Counsel of God, but were they now living. 
would be as willing to embrace further light 
as that which they first received.” 


This man was surely something of a 


‘forerunner of Bishop Butler, for he 


held the same point of view which in 
after years the Bishop was to occupy ; 
and indeed the words I have quoted 
above are but a prelude to those more 
famous words of the “Analogy of 
Religion,” “that the Bible contains 
many truths as yet undiscovered.” 


J. FRASER. 


Faustus and his Contemporaries” in the last 


number should have been printed E. Berrorp Bax. 
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